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EMPLOYMENT  EQUITY 


and 

Ontario 
School 
Boards 

Edward  B.  Harvey 

Employment  equity  is  an  important  new 
policy  development  in  Canada  with  ex- 
tensive implications  for  the  personnel 
practices  of  a wide  range  of  private  and 
public  sector  employers. 

The  Employment  Equity  Act  became 
law  in  Canada  in  August  of  1986.  The 
purpose  of  the  Act 

is  to  achieve  equality  in  the  work  place 
so  that  no  person  shall  he  denied  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  benefits  for  reasons 
unrelated  to  ability  and,  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  goal,  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions of  disadvantage  in  employment  ex- 
perienced by  women,  aboriginal  peoples, 
persons  with  disabilities  and  persons 
who  are,  because  of  their  race  or  colour, 
in  a visible  minority  in  Canada  by 
giving  effect  to  the  principle  that  employ- 
ment equity  means  more  than  treating 
persons  in  the  same  way  but  also  re- 
quires special  measures  and  the  accom- 
modation of  differences.  (Employment 
and  Immigration  Canada,  1986) 

As  I noted  in  my  recent  book,  Informa- 
tion Systems  for  Employment  Equity:  An 
Employer  Guide  (1988,  pp.  1-2), 

The  Employment  Equity  Act  regulates 
those  Canadian  employers  who  employ 
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100  or  more  people  in  connection  with  a 
federal  work,  undertaking  or  business  as 
defined  in  section  2 of  the  Canada 
Labour  Code,  and  includes  any 
corporation  established  to  perform  any 
function  or  duty  on  behalf  of  the 
government  of  Canada  that  employs  100 
or  more  employees.  Thus,  for  example, 
Crown  corporations  such  as  Air  Canada, 
Canada  Post  Corporation,  and  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  are 
all  covered  by  the  Employment  Equity 
Act. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Employment 
Equity  Act  came  into  force,  the  then 
Minister  of  Employment  and  Immigra- 
tion Flora  MacDonald  announced  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Contractors  Pro- 
gram for  employment  equity.  This  pro- 
gram applies  to  employers  with  100  or 
more  employees  bidding  on  federal 
government  goods  or  services  contracts 
worth  $200,000  or  more.  It  affects  more 
than  800  employers,  700,000  employees 
and  involves  about  $6  billion  in 
government  business. 

Developments  in  employment  equity, 
however,  are  not  limited  to  federal  in- 
itiatives. In  June  of  1987,  Robert  F. 
Nixon,  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario,  an- 


nounced an  employment  equity  program 
for  immediate  implementation 
throughout  the  Ontario  public  service. 
More  recently  in  Ontario,  a working 
party  of  senior  public  servants  has  been 
formed  to  actively  explore  ways  and 
means  for  the  possible  extension  of 
employment  equity  to  the  private  sector 
and  the  balance  of  the  public  sector  in 
Ontario. 

It  is  highly  likely  that  in  the  months 
to  come  in  Ontario  we  will  see  the  in- 
troduction of  some  form  of  employment 
equity  legislation.  Although  it  is  not 
possible  to  predict  the  specific  form  such 
legislation  might  take,  it  seems  likely 
that  it  will  incorporate  features  found  in 
the  federal  legislation  and  regulations. 
The  federal  employment  equity  regula- 
tions require  employers  to  implement  a 
number  of  actions  that  clearly  impact 
upon  employer  personnel  practices. 

These  actions,  in  summary  form, 
include: 

• explicit  and  visible  commitment  by 
organization’s  chief  executive  office,  to 
employment  equity  plan; 

• assignment  of  senior  personnel  with 
employment  equity  responsibility; 

• collection  and  maintenance  of  data  on 
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employment  status  of  target  group 
employees  (the  target  groups,  as  defined 
in  the  federal  employment  equity 
legislation  and  regulations,  are  women, 
visible  minorities,  persons  of  aboriginal 
ancestry,  and  persons  with  disabilities) 
by  occupation,  by  salary  level,  by  hir- 
ing/promotion/turnover, and  by  com- 
parison to  all  other  employees; 

• comparison  of  target  group  representa- 
tion levels  in  employer’s  workforce  with 
larger  labor  market; 

• elimination  of  personnel  policies  (for- 
mal or  informal)  which  adversely  impact 
target  groups; 

• establish  goals  and  timetables  for 
hiring,  training,  and  promoting  target 
group  employees; 

• establish  an  action  plan  to  achieve 
goals; 

• adopt  special  measures  to  ensure  goals 
achieved; 

• establish  positive  climate  for  in- 
tegrating target  group  employees; 

• monitor  progress  and  results. 

A Survey  of  Ontario  School  Boards 

Future  employment  equity  legislation  in 
Ontario  will  unquestionably  apply  to 
schoolboards.  In  order  to  assess  how 
well  prepared  school  boards  are  for  such 
developments,  I recently  conducted  a 
survey  designed  to  obtain  information 
on  the  current  state  of  their  employ- 
ment equity  programs  and  practices. 
Ninety -four  boards  provided  responses 
that  were  sufficiently  detailed  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  analysis.  Of  these  boards,  18, 
or  19.1  percent,  are  located  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  vicinity,  23 
(24.5  percent)  are  in  southeastern 
Ontario,  15  (16.0  percent)  are  in 
southwestern  Ontario,  and  38  (40.4  per- 
cent) are  in  northern  Ontario.  Fifty-one 
percent  have  fewer  than  750  full-time 
employees  while  49  percent  have  more 
than  750  full-time  employees. 

As  noted  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  federal  regulations, 
employment  equity  legislation  typically 
requires  employers  to  analyze  their 
workforce  in  various  ways  including  the 
occupational  distribution  of  employment 
equity  target  group  members  (women, 
visible  minorities,  persons  of  aboriginal 
ancestry,  and  persons  with  disabilities). 
Exhibit  1 provides  information  on  the 
capabilities  of  our  sample  of  Ontario 
schoolboards  in  this  connection.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  exhibit,  most  boards 
are  able  to  perform  workforce  analysis 
along  the  male/female  dimension.  The 
capability  for  workforce  analysis 
diminishes  significantly  in  the  case  of 
visible  minorities,  persons  of  aboriginal 
ancestry,  and  persons  with  disabilities. 

Collecting  information  on  the  target 
group  status  of  applicants  for  employ- 


EXHIBIT 1 

Is  the  board  able  to  analyze  and  compare  the  composition  of  its  current  workforce 

in 

terms  of  the  following  groupings? 

YES 

NO 

TOTAL 

% 

N 

% 

N 

(N  = 100) 

a) 

Number  of  males  vs  number  of 
females  in  a particular  job/occupa- 
tional group 

97.9 

92 

2.1 

2 

94 

b) 

Number  of  visible  minority  males 
and  females  vs  all  other  males  and 

females  in  a particular  job/occupa- 
tional group 

60.6 

57 

39.4 

37 

94 

c) 

Number  of  disabled  males  and 
females  vs  all  other  males  and 

females  in  a particular  job/occupa- 
tional group 

54.3 

51 

45.7 

43 

94 

d) 

Number  of  aboriginal  males  and 
females  vs  all  other  males  and 

females  in  a particular  job/occupa- 
tional group 

48.9 

46 

51.1 

48 

94 

e) 

Number  of  males  vs  number  of 
females  promoted  from  a particular 
job/occupation  to  another  particular 
job/occupation 

89.4 

84 

10.6 

10 

94 

f) 

Number  of  visible  minority  males 
and  females  vs  other  males  and 
females  promoted  from  a particular 
job/occupation  to  another  particular 
job/occupation 

51.1 

48 

48.9 

46 

94 

g) 

Number  of  disabled  males  and 
females  vs  other  males  and  females 
promoted  from  a particular  job/ 
occupation  to  another  particular 
job/occupation 

47.9 

45 

52.1 

49 

94 

h) 

Number  of  aboriginal  males  and 
females  vs  other  males  and  females 

promoted  from  a particular  job/ 
occupation  to  another  particular 
job/occupation 

41.5 

39 

58.5 

55 

94 

EXHIBIT  2 


Does  the  board  collect  for  employment  equity  purposes,  the  following  data  on  job 
applicants? 


YES 

NO 

N.A. 

* 

TOTAL 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

(N=100) 

a) 

Gender 

57.4 

54 

41.5 

39 

1.1 

1 

94 

b) 

Visible  minority  status 

7.4 

7 

91.5 

86 

1.1 

1 

94 

c) 

Disability  status 

6.4 

6 

92.5 

87 

1.1 

1 

94 

d) 

Aboriginal  status 

3.2 

3 

95.7 

90 

1.1 

1 

94 

*N.A.  = Not  applicable 


ment  is  an  important  part  of  employ- 
ment equity  program  development.  For 
example,  it  is  important  for  an  employer 
to  know  whether  the  target  group 
characteristics  of  applicants  for  employ- 
ment reflect  the  target  group 


characteristics  of  qualified  persons 
available  for  employment  in  the  labor 
market  from  which  the  employer 
typically  recruits.  If  not,  the  employer 
needs  to  implement  special  measures 
such  as  outreach  recruiting.  By  way  of  a 
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EXHIBIT  3A 


Has  your  board  established  goals  for  some  or  all  of  the  target  groups  (i.e.,  women, 
visible  minorities,  persons  with  disabilities,  persons  of  aboriginal  ancestry)  in  the 
following  areas? 


YES 

NO 

N.A. 

TOTAL 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% N 

(N=100) 

a) 

That  a certain  proportion  of 
new  hires  should  be  from  a 
certain  target  group 

9.5 

9 

89.4 

84 

1.1  1 

94 

b) 

That  a certain  proportion  of 
the  target  group  members 
should  receive  training 

20.2 

19 

78.7 

74 

1.1  1 

94 

c) 

That  a certain  proportion  of 
target  group  members 
should  be  promoted 

14.9 

14 

79.8 

75 

5.3  5 

94 

EXHIBIT  3B 


How  were  these  goals  established? 


YES 

NO 

N.A. 

TOTAL 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

(N=100) 

a) 

Based  on  estimates  of  exter- 
nal availability 

8.5 

8 

25.5 

24 

66.0 

62 

94 

b) 

Based  on  a comparison  of 
past  and  desired  patterns  of 
employee  movement  within 
the  board 

18.0 

17 

16.0 

15 

66.0 

62 

94 

c) 

Based  on  a comparison  of 
representation  levels  across 
target  groups  over  time 

17.0 

16 

17.0 

16 

66.0 

62 

94 

d) 

Recommendations  from  out- 
side body  (e.g.,  professional 
association,  union  or 
government) 

16.0 

15 

18.0 

17 

66.0 

62 

94 

EXHIBIT  4 


Have  any  of  the  following  personnel  practices  been  used  by  the  board  for  employ- 
ment equity  purposes? 


YES 

NO 

N.A. 

TOTAL 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

(N=100) 

a) 

Outreach  recruiting 

13.9 

13 

84.0 

79 

2.1 

2 

94 

b) 

Development  of  "bridging” 
jobs 

21.3 

20 

76.6 

72 

2.1 

2 

94 

c) 

Job  redesign/reclassification 

27.7 

26 

70.2 

66 

2.1 

2 

94 

d) 

Accommodation  for  women 
in  non-traditional  occupa- 
tions (e.g.,  washrooms, 
change  facilities) 

25.6 

24 

70.2 

66 

4.2 

4 

94 

e) 

Accommodation  for  physical 
disabilities  (e.g.,  making 
work  stations  wheelchair 

accessible) 

43.6 

41 

55.3 

52 

1.1 

1 

94 

further  example,  it  may  be  that  target 
group  members  are  applying  for  employ- 
ment but  are  not  being  selected.  In  this 
instance,  the  employer  must  take  steps 
to  ensure  that  systemic  or  direct 
discrimination  is  not  occurring  in  the 
selection  process.  Contrary  to  what  is 
often  supposed,  obtaining  target  group 
information  from  applicants  for  employ- 
ment does  not  contravene  current 
human  rights  legislation  provided  the 
information  is  being  gathered  for 
employment  equity  program  purposes. 

As  may  be  seen  from  Exhibit  2, 
however,  few  boards  collect  target  group 
information  from  job  applicants.  Just 
over  57  percent  obtain  gender  related 
information.  Fewer  than  8 percent 
obtain  information  with  respect  to  visi- 
ble minority  status,  disability  status, 
and  aboriginal  status. 

The  implementation  of  employment 
equity  involves  the  setting  of  goals  for 
the  hiring  and  promotion  of  target 
group  members.  As  may  be  seen  from 
Exhibit  3A,  fewer  than  10  percent  of 
boards  responding  to  the  survey  have 
established  goals  that  a certain  propor- 
tion of  new  hires  should  be  from  a cer- 
tain target  group.  Less  than  15  percent 
have  set  goals  that  a certain  proportion 
of  target  group  members  should  be  pro- 
moted. Where  boards  have  set  employ- 
ment equity  goals  for  target  groups  they 
were  asked  how  these  goals  had  been 
established.  As  may  be  seen  from  Ex- 
hibit 3B,  most  boards  (62  out  of  94)  fall 
into  the  "not  applicable”  category  as 
they  are  not  involved  in  setting  employ- 
ment equity  goals  for  target  groups. 

Only  8 out  of  94  boards  (8.5  percent) 
report  that  they  set  target  group  goals 
based  on  estimates  of  external 
availability— that  is,  estimates  of  the 
numbers  of  target  group  members  poten- 
tially available  for  employment  in  the 
labor  markets  from  which  the  board 
typically  recruits.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  estimates  of  exter- 
nal availability  play  a central  role  in 
the  formulation  of  employment  equity 
action  plans  under  federal  regulations. 
We  expect  that  external  availability 
estimates  will  play  a correspondingly 
important  role  in  future  Ontario 
employment  equity  legislation  and 
regulations. 

The  implementation  of  employment 
equity  almost  invariably  requires  an 
employer  to  use  new  personnel  practices 
or  modify  existing  practices.  Outreach 
recruiting  involves  making  special 
efforts  to  locate  and  recruit  employment 
equity  target  group  members.  As  may 
be  seen  from  Exhibit  4,  only  13.9  per- 
cent of  responding  school  boards 
indicate  that  they  use  this  method. 

Continued  on  page  23. 
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oung 


together 

level  of  participation  in  the  community 
and  by  the  attitudes  of  "other  genera- 
tions,” 

5.  involvement  with  children  and  youth 
would  be  a stimulating  and  positive  ex- 
perience for  older  people, 

6.  contact  between  young  and  old  would, 
in  turn,  impact  in  a measurable  and 
positive  fashion  on  children’s  attitudes 
toward  old  people, 

7.  schools  are  a logical  locus  for  bring- 
ing the  generations  together,  and 

8.  the  public  school  system  could  in- 
tervene effectively  in  promoting  in- 
tergenerational  understanding. 

Images  of  the  Elderly 

No  attempt  was  made  during  the  course 
of  the  North  York  study  to  test  the  first 
assumption  regarding  the  widespread 
existence  in  our  society  of  negative  and 
stereotypic  images  of  old  people. 

However,  a lot  of  time  and  attention, 
using  multi-varied  test  instruments, 
were  devoted  to  probing  the  views, 
perceptions,  and  feelings  of  young 
people. 

The  results  both  confirmed  and 
negated  the  second  assumption. 

Students’  images  of  the  physical  and 
behavioral  attributes  of  older  people 
were  highly  negative  and  stereotypic. 
Negativism,  or  at  best  ambivalence,  also 
characterized  their  attitudes  to  growing 
old.  At  the  same  time,  students  express- 
ed very  positive  and  affectionate  feel- 
ings toward  the  elderly,  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  stated  that  they 
liked  being  with  old  people.  They  sup- 
ported school  programs  that  brought  old 
and  young  together. 

Knowledge  about  Aging 

Student  mean  scores  on  this  issue  (18 
questions  organized  in  the  form  of  a 


be  timely  and  warranted  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view.  Interest  among 
educators  also  coincided  with  another 
contextual  factor:  the  provincial  govern- 
ment’s decision  to  launch  a public 
education  campaign  to  promote  positive 
attitudes  toward  aging  and  the  elderly. 
To  give  effect  to  this  public  education 
campaign,  certain  target  groups  were 
selected  for  special  attention.  One  of 
these  target  groups  was  the  public 
education  system. 

Key  AaMinpdons 

The  decision  to  focus  on  education  as  a 
locus  for  intervention  and  to  base  such 
intervention  on  a solid  research  founda- 
tion (hence  the  funding  of  the  North 
York  Study)  was  rooted  in  certain 
assumptions  about  the  current  situation 
and  how  that  situation  might  be 
changed.  These  assumptions  follow: 

1.  negative  and  stereotypic  images  of  old 
people  abound  in  our  society, 

2.  children  and  youth  share  the  negative 
and  stereotypic  views  prevalent  among 
the  general  population, 

3.  the  negative/stereotypic  views  held  by 
young  people  are  reinforced  by  lack  of 
knowledge  about  and  limited  contact 
with  the  elderly, 

4.  the  continuing  health  and  well-being 
of  seniors  are  seriously  affected  by  their 


Mel  Shipman  is  Co-ordinator  of  the 
Seniors  Program  of  the  North  York 
Board  of  Education. 


Melvin  I.  Shipman 

An  inter  generational  program  is  defined 
as  any  conscious,  planned  activity  that 
brings  students  into  direct  contact  with 
older  adults.  In  the  fall  of  1986,  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  commissioned  the  North  York 
School  Board  to  assess  the  impact  of 
such  programs  on  the  participants.  As 
the  co-ordinator  of  this  study,  Mel 
Shipman  shares  with  Orbit  readers  some 
of  the  results  of  this  research  project. 

In  1981,  when  I selected  as  my  disserta- 
tion topic  "The  Public  School  System  in 
an  Aging  Society,”  there  were  very  few 
intergenerational  programs  in  Ontario. 
Today,  only  seven  years  later,  there  are 
over  100  Ontario  locations  where  such 
organized  linkages  exist. 

The  North  York  study  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a product  of  this  expanding 
social  phenomenon.  With  so  many 
teachers  involved,  with  a growing 
number  expressing  an  interest,  with 
some  school  boards  including  outreach 
programs  to  senior  citizens  in  their 
policy  manuals,  the  study  appeared  to 
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semantic  differential)  exhibited  a 
heterogeneous,  multi-faceted,  non- 
stereotypic,  and  largely  positive  quality. 
Students  expressed  widespread  agree- 
ment that  old  people  can  learn,  are  dif- 
ferent as  individuals,  like  to  be  with 
young  people,  and  are  fun  to  be  with. 
There  was  also  widespread  agreement 
that  old  people  are  happy  and  want  to 
try  new  things.  At  the  same  time,  stu- 
dent scores  showed  either  uncertainty  or 
disagreement  as  to  whether  old  people 
were  sick  or  well,  whether  they  lived 
alone  or  with  someone,  whether  they 
lived  in  institutions  or  in  their  own 
homes,  whether  they  were  active  or  in- 
active, or  watched  a lot  of  television,  or 
had  enough  money,  or  liked  to  go 
places. 

Contact  with  OM  People 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  finding  was 
the  extent  of  actual  contact  between 
young  and  old,  especially  between 
children  and  older  family  members 
(usually  grandparents).  Contrary  to 
popular  belief  (the  third  assumption), 
the  vast  majority  of  students  had  some 
relationship  with  an  older  person.  Only 
29  out  of  763  elementary  students  in- 
dicated that  they  did  not  know  any  old 
people  in  their  family.  Over  65  percent 
of  the  students  indicated  that  their  in- 
volvement with  older  family  members 
was  frequent. 

The  level  of  contact  with  older  family 
members  was  less  intense  among 
secondary  school  students.  Nevertheless, 
62  out  of  106  interviewees  replied  affir- 
matively to  a question  about  contact 
with  older  family  members,  with  46  (40 
percent)  reporting  contact  at  a signifi- 
cant level  of  frequency. 

The  unexpected  degree  of  contact  ex- 
plained another  feature  of  the  study  fin- 
dings: the  largely  similar  response  pat- 
terns of  students  who  were  involved  in 
school-based  programs  with  older  people 
(Experimentals)  and  those  who  were  not 
involved  at  the  school  level  (Controls). 

In  a number  of  instances,  the 
Experimentals  exhibited  a more  positive 
attitude  than  the  Controls,  but  on  the 
whole  the  differences  were  marginal  and 
far  from  conclusive. 

At  one  level,  the  lack  of  clear-cut  dif- 
ferences between  Experimentals  and 
Controls  was  disappointing.  At  another 
level,  however,  the  similarities  confirm- 
ed, albeit  in  a somewhat  indirect 
fashion,  the  importance  of  contact  be- 
tween the  generations  in  shaping  in- 
tergenerational  attitudes.  The  generally 
positive  feelings  of  students  to  older 
people  were  undoubtedly  a product  of 
relationships  developed  in  out-of-school 
family  settings.  These  relationships  ap- 
peared to  be  more  powerful  than  the 


relatively  new,  often  limited,  and 
generally  transitory  ones  developed  in 
the  school-based  programs.  It  is 
understandable,  therefore,  that,  at  the 
comparative  level,  the  responses  of 
students  (Experimentals  and  Controls) 
were  similar  and,  in  turn,  the  dif- 
ferences related  to  school-based  impact 
difficult  to  measure. 

Time  and  Continuity 

The  fact  of  contact  between  children  and 
older  family  members  led  to  a question 
about  time  and  continuity:  if  in-school 
contact  was  overshadowed  by  extensive 
contact  outside  of  the  school,  would 
more  intensive  and  longer-term  in-school 
programming  produce  a noticeable  effect 
on  the  participants? 

The  search  for  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion eventually  focussed  on  the 
responses  of  35  students  who  were  in 
their  second  year  of  involvement  with 
senior  citizens.  Analysis  showed  that 
this  group  of  students  (1)  exhibited  a 
greater  interest  than  their  peers  in 
selecting  older  people  as  their  com- 
panions, (2)  explained  their  preferences 
for  older  people  in  relatively  more 
altruistic  and  evaluative  terms,  (3)  pro- 
duced a higher  level  of  positive 
responses  when  describing  older  people 
than  the  student  group  as  a whole,  and 
(4)  expressed  a somewhat  more  positive 
attitude  to  growing  old  than  the 
aggregate  student  body.  While  35 
students  is  a small  sample  from  which 
to  draw  a conclusive  picture,  the 
evidence,  using  several  measurable 
criteria,  is  intriguingly  suggestive  in 
linking  time  and  continuity  to  positive 
attitude-formation . 

Subtleties  in  the  Data 

One  of  the  most  interesting  messages  of 
the  study  was  suggested  by  the  response 
pattern  to  the  question,  "How  do  you 
feel  about  growing  old?”  In  the 
kindergarten  and  junior  divisions,  the 
Experimentals  were  less  negative  than 
the  Controls  about  growing  old,  but  the 
reverse  relationship  appeared  to  emerge 
in  the  primary  division.  This  finding 
together  with  the  negative  reaction  of 
some  other  students  to  old  people  as  a 
result  of  contact  led  us  to  consider  in 
the  course  of  the  data  analysis  that  con- 
tact with  old  people  in  itself  may  not  be 
the  full  answer  to  developing  an 
understanding  of  the  aging  process.  For 
some  age  groups,  perhaps,  and  possibly 
for  a certain  percentage  of  students,  ex- 
posure to  the  world  of  aging  might 
generate  particularly  sharp  negative 
images.  Hence,  teachers  should  be 
alerted  to  the  possibility  of  "induced 
negativism”  and  combine  inter- 
generational  contact  with  careful  class 


discussion. 

Secondary  school  teachers  should  also 
be  aware  that  while  some  students  use 
harsh  words  to  describe  old  people 
(grannies,  old  bags,  coot,  retarded,  not 
playing  with  a full  deck),  they  also  tend 
to  fantasize  their  personal  visions  of  self 
in  old  age  (energetic,  youthful,  wiser, 
relaxed,  active);  in  other  words,  they 
look  at  the  aging  process  in  escapist 
rather  than  in  realistic  terms.  Course 
content  on  aging  and  exposure  to  older 
people  must  obviously  take  this  tenden- 
cy into  account. 

Another  subtlety  embedded  in  the 
data  was  the  "ethnic  factor,”  which  sug- 
gested that  students  from  immigrant 
families  were  particularly  well-disposed 
to  older  people.  This  factor  could  become 
an  important  element  in  school-based 
program  planning.  Teachers  could 
utilize  the  positive  feelings  of  ethnic  and 
racial  minorities  toward  old  people  to 
deepen  and  enrich  the  intergenerational 
experience  of  all  students. 

Finally,  the  different  visions  of 
students  with  respect  to  the  emotional, 
physical,  and  behavioral  attributes  of 
old  people  bear  directly  on  how  in- 
tergenerational programs  should  be 
focussed.  The  positive  feelings  they  ex- 
press are  a solid  basis  for  bringing  the 
generations  together.  Program  content 
should  be  directed  to  changing 
stereotypic  and  negative  notions  in  the 
physical  and  behavioral  domains. 

The  Hole  of  the  School 

The  responses  of  students,  seniors, 
teachers,  and  administrators  provided 
support  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
assumptions,  namely  that  "schools  are  a 
logical  locus  for  bringing  the  genera- 
tions together”  and  that  "the  school 
system  could  intervene  effectively  in 
promoting  intergenerational  understan- 
ding.” 

Student  interview  data  showed  over- 
whelming support  for  intergenerational 
contact,  with  most  students  saying  they 
would  like  more  time  to  spend  with 
their  older  partners.  Secondary  school 
students  stressed  that  contact  with  the 
elderly  was  probably  the  most  important 
feature  of  any  course  on  aging.  The 
majority  of  students  in  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  said  they  found  it 
easy  to  talk  to  senioi’s  and  were  con- 
vinced that  young  and  old  could  learn 
from  each  other.  Virtually  all  of  the 
seniors  enjoyed  their  involvement,  feel- 
ing that  children  benefitted  from  in- 
tergenerational contact  and  that  their 
greatest  impact  on  students  was  a in- 
creased acceptance  of  older  people. 

Teachers  and  administrators  thought 
that  bringing  young  and  old  together 
led  to  personal  growth,  bonding, 
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empathy,  and  mutual  respect.  Also  men- 
tioned as  benefits  to  the  school  system 
were  the  improved  academic  perform- 
ance of  students  and  greater  support  for 
teachers  and  schools.  Very  few  problems 
were  identified,  and  teachers  and 
administrators  supported  the  idea  of 
expanding  the  current  levels  of  inter- 
generational  contact. 

The  Generation  Gap 

Support  for  expanding  current  levels  of 
intergenerational  contact  is  often  based 
on  the  notion  of  a generation  gap.  At 
the  start  of  this  study,  we  focussed  on 
children  and  youth  and  their  perceived 
lack  of  contact  with  older  members  of 
the  community.  The  data  collected 
during  the  course  of  field  research  sug- 
gested that  the  generation  gap  might  be 
an  elderly  person’s  rather  than  a young 
person’s  issue.  Thus,  while  students 
seemed  to  have  extensive  contact  with 
grandparents  and  other  older  people, 
seniors  who  reported  significant  contact 
with  grandchildren  and  other  youth 
were  in  a distinct  minority.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that,  without 
minimizing  existing  generational  gaps 
in  the  lives  of  students,  a lot  more 
attention  has  to  be  given  to  the  much 
wider  gaps  that  appear  to  exist  in  the 
lives  of  older  people.  This  raised  a 


number  of  questions  closely  associated 
with  the  health  and  well-being  of  older 
people.  The  fourth  key  assumption  of 
the  study,  that  of  the  link  between  the 
well-being  of  seniors  and  the  attitudes  of 
other  generations  as  well  as  their  own 
level  of  participation  in  the  community, 
led  us  to  incorporate  a number  of 
research  instruments  such  as  a Life 
Satisfaction  Index  into  the  design.  The 
interview  formats  also  included  a 
number  of  questions  relating  to  this 
issue.  As  it  turned  out,  neither  the  Life 
Satisfaction  Index  nor  the  questions  pro- 
duced hard  evidence  that  the  attitudes 
of  other  generations  and  the  level  of 
community  participation  have  a clear 
impact  on  an  older  person’s  health  and 
well-being.  Even  the  assumption  linking 
a sense  of  well-being  to  involvement 
with  children  could  benefit  from  a lot 
more  supportive  evidence.  A larger 
sample  and  more  intensive  focus  on  the 
seniors’  visions  and  experiences  would 
be  necessary  to  establish  a clear  cause 
and  effect  relationship. 

More  study  is  also  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  motivation,  recruitment, 
and  integration  of  senior  volunteers. 

The  data  on  motivation  highlighted  two 
factors:  a love  of  children  and  a mix  of 
"something  to  do/helping  others/and  a 
purpose  in  life.”  Yet  a significant 


number  of  seniors  said  they  were 
nervous  and  fearful  about  participating 
in  intergenerational  programs.  In  fact,  a 
majority  of  the  non-involved  seniors 
stated  categorically  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  work  as  volunteers  in 
schools.  While  those  seniors  who  even- 
tually got  involved  stated  that  their  in- 
itial fears  and  uncertainties  were  quick- 
ly overcome,  the  route  to  effective 
recruitment  remains  a challenging 
issue. 

Suggestions 

Perhaps  some  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  teachers  and  administrators  may 
prove  helpful.  These  include  the  need 
for  better  administrative  support,  the 
need  to  learn  how  to  use  seniors  more 
effectively,  the  importance  of  showing 
appreciation  for  older  adult  participa- 
tion, and  the  need  for  commitment  and 
time  to  plan  for  and  integrate  an  in- 
tergenerational dimension  into  existing 
school  programs.  In  following  up  on 
these  suggestions,  it  is  useful  to  note 
one  of  the  most  important  messages 
emanating  from  this  study:  the  univer- 
sal support  for  expanding  inter- 
generational contact.  If  nurtured  and 
encouraged,  this  reservoir  of  good  will 
bodes  well  for  the  future  of  school-based 
intergenerational  initiatives.  □ 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


EACHER  DEVELOPMENT 


POLICIES  PRACTICES  AND  RESEARCH 


There  is  a growing  awareness  that  teacher  development  is  closely  linked  to  the  improvement  of  schools  and 
school  systems.  In  response  to  this  awareness,  a conference  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  (Centre  for  Executive  Studies  and  Department  of  Educational  Administration)  and  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto.  At  the  conference,  a group  of  renowned  educators  will  examine 
important  initiatives  in  professional  practice  as  well  as  research  knowledge  on  teacher  thinking  and  professional 
growth. 

^ February  22,  23  and  24th  1989 

a The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto 

Keynote  Speakers  Include:  Michael  Apple,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Christopher  Clark,  University  of  Michigan 

Michael  Huberman,  Universite  de  Geneve 

Philip  W.  Jackson,  University  of  Chicago 

Judith  Warren  Little,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Jean  Rudduck,  University  of  Sheffield 

Conference  fee:  $395.00 

For  further  information  and  copies  of  registration  material  contact: 

OISE  Conference  Office,  252  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6,  (416)  926-4711 
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To  Hug  or  Not  to  Hug 


Jim  Anton 

The  Phoenix  Country  Day  School  is 
spectacularly  situated  in  Paradise 
Valley,  Arizona.  A few  hours  to  the 
north  awaits  the  Grand  Canyon;  to  the 
south,  Mexico  invites. 

I had  travelled  nearly  three  thousand 
miles  to  get  here,  and  I was  happy. 

Not  only  were  the  campus  and  en- 
vironment a pleasant  surprise,  the 
student  body  seemed  equally  wonderful. 
However,  after  only  a few  days  on  the 
job,  I was  jolted  by  the  fact  that  some 
teachers  habitually  hug  select  students. 

On  my  second  day  at  school,  the  head- 
mistress asked  "Mr.  McDonald”  to  take 
me  to  the  bookstore.  I went,  and  picked 
up  copies  of  science  books  for  my  courses. 

On  the  way  back  from  the  bookstore, 
we  encountered  a group  of  six  or  seven 
16-  or  17-year-old  girls.  They  were 
bronzed  and  most  were  blonde.  Like 
many  Arizona  girls,  if  they  weren’t  born 
blonde,  they  fixed  that  "problem”  with 
peroxide. 

"Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  McDonald,”  one 
of  the  girls  screeched  excitedly.  She  ran 
up  to  him,  threw  her  arms  around  his 
thick  neck,  and  hugged  him.  He 
reciprocated  and  they  engaged  in  a pro- 
longed, very  warm  hello.  A second  girl 
got  not  quite  so  intense  a hug.  Others 
looked  on  and  simply  said  hello. 

As  we  strolled  on,  McDonald  said, 

"The  kids  at  our  school  are  great;  you 
are  going  to  love  them.” 

A few  minutes  later  we  met  a mixed 
group  of  students.  Again,  one  of  the 
girls  got  a special  hug.  Some  of  the  boys 
received  a gentle,  friendly  punch  on  the 
shoulder.  The  girl  who  got  the  biggest 
hug  introduced  a newcomer  to 
McDonald. 

"He’s  the  school  teddy  bear,”  she 
declared,  rubbing  his  bulging  stomach. 
McDonald’s  dark  eyes  twinkled  with 
obvious  delight. 

Balancing  the  pile  of  books  on  my 
wrists,  I managed  to  offer  a piece  of 
my  right  hand  to  a student.  "Hi,  I’m 
Mr.  Anton,”  I said,  "I’ll  be  teaching 
here  next  year.” 

Before  we  went  our  separate  ways, 
McDonald  told  me  that  hugging  was  a 
way  of  life  at  the  school. 

That  evening  when  I got  home,  I 
thought  about  the  day.  McDonald  had 
hugged  several  teenage  girls.  I told 


Jim  Anton  is  head  of  science  at  the 
Phoenix  Country  Day  School,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


myself  that  it  didn’t  matter  that  he  was 
a man  and  they  were  girls.  Had  it  been 
a woman  teacher  hugging  teenage  boy 
students  that  way,  it  would  have  had 
the  same  effect.  Hugging  students  was 
not  my  style. 

But  was  it  just  a matter  of  style  or 
was  it  something  more?  Was  there  a 
problem? 

I decided  that  the  issue  warranted  fur- 
ther thought.  I asked  the  headmistress 
what  she  thought. 

"I  don’t  like  all  the  hugging,”  she 
said. 

"Why  not?” 

"It  makes  me  nervous.  After  all,  these 
are  young  girls.”  There  was  a pause. 

"But  do  we  have  the  right  to  say  it 
must  not  happen?  That’s  the  tough 
question.  Frankly  I’m  not  so  sure.” 

"Why  don’t  you  give  it  some  thought? 
Let  me  know  what  you  think,”  she  said. 

I had  been  at  the  school  only  a week, 
and  found  and  opened  a nice,  new, 
sparkly  can  of  worms.  I certainly  did 
not  want  to  be  the  one  to  announce, 

"No  hugging  allowed!”  I could  imagine 
the  kids  talking  already.  "The  new  blue- 
meany  science  head  hates  us.” 

Over  the  next  few  weeks  I mulled  over 
the  problem.  Mrs.  Madden’s  observa- 
tions were  important  enough.  Hugging 
makes  a lot  of  administrators  nervous. 
Today  more  than  ever,  sensitivity  to 
child  abuse  is  at  an  all  time  high.  Could 
the  hugging  be  misinterpreted?  What 
might  the  parents  of  a hugged  student 
say?  What  might  a stranger,  unaware  of 
the  hugging  "tradition”  at  the  school, 
think?  Such  behavior  might  be  inter- 
preted as  less  than  innocent.  Simply 
put,  hugging,  even  innocent  hugging, 
may  be  very  risky  business  when  it 
occurs  between  teachers  and  students. 

The  students  who  were  getting  hugged 
did  not  agree.  To  my  surprise,  neither 
did  many  of  their  parents.  As  I later 
found  out,  most  of  the  huggee’s  parents 
had  no  objection  at  all  to  the  behavior. 

"My  daughter  is  the  best,  smartest, 
nicest,  warmest,  most  wonderful  kid  in 
the  world,”  thought  some  huggee 
parents.  "Of  course  teachers  want  to 
hug  her!  These  teachers  recognize  how 
special  my  daughter  is,  and  I appreciate 
itr 

In  other  words,  they  were  flattered  by 
the  hugging. 

In  a short  time,  the  school  was  given 
a clear  message  from  many  parents: 
"Don’t  you  dare  stop  the  hugging!  Hug- 
ging is  tradition  here.  It  proves  that  our 
school  is  caring.” 

These  parents  were  supported,  of 


course,  by  the  teachers  who  did  a lot  of 
hugging— the  huggers.  The  huggers  and 
huggees  made  a powerful  political 
coalition. 

Was  discussing  their  behavior  worth 
it?  There  was  no  question  of  child 
abuse.  If  huggee  parents  didn’t  mind, 
why  should  anyone  else?  Why,  in  other 
words,  mess  with  something  "that  ain’t 
broke”? 

But  even  without  the  spectre  of  child 
abuse,  there  was  another  side  of  that 
glittery  coin.  What  about  students  who 
did  not  get  hugged?  Maybe  they  were 
shy.  Perhaps  they  were  new  to  the 
school.  Maybe  they  never  got  a chance 
to  get  to  know  any  teacher  who  hugged. 
They  are  human  too.  They  have  feel- 
ings. Were  huggers  being  fair  to  them? 
Should  the  school  send  a memo  ordering 
every  teacher  to  hug  every  student 
every  time  he  or  she  hugged  one  of 
them? 

Don’t  worry  about  it,”  was  the  answer 
of  many  huggers  and  huggees.  "The  pro- 
blem will  take  care  of  itself.” 

But  hugging  creates  other  problems. 
Teachers  are  supposed  to  be  fair.  We 
have  a mandate  to  treat  every  student 
equally.  Overt  displays  of  affection 
directed  to  only  some  students  make  ob- 
jectivity with  those  students  very  dif- 
ficult. If  discipline  is  needed,  will  the 
huggee  be  treated  specially?  Will  a 
teacher  give  more  help  to  a huggee  than 
to  a non-huggee?  Indeed,  does  the  hug- 
gee have  a right  to  expect  different 
treatment?  And,  right  or  no  right,  will 
the  huggee  expect— and  naturally  so— 
special  treatment  on  a day  to  day  level? 

Teachers  who  hug  say  they  have  no 
problem  maintaining  objectivity.  This 
leads  to  my  last  concern.  Teachers  must 
not  only  be  objective,  they  should  also 
appear  to  be  objective.  If  some  students 
get  hugged  and  others  don’t,  it  sends  an 
undeniable  message  to  the  class— 
huggees  are  favored  students.  They 
receive  special  treatment. 

Dealing  with  this  problem  in  a school 
where  hugging  has  been  a tradition  has 
not  been  a pleasant  task.  A year  has 
gone  by,  and  we  are  still  struggling 
with  it.  There  may  be  a place  for  the 
occasional  hug  or  show  of  intense 
emotion  in  a school.  But  how  does  a 
school  delineate  the  boundaries? 

Many  huggee  parents,  teachers,  and 
students  enthusiastically  approve  of  the 
practice.  Some  of  these  groups  are  up  in 
arms.  Those  of  us  who  have  taken  a 
position  against  too  much  campus  hug- 
ging are  accused  of  being  anti-feeling, 
anti-caring,  indeed,  anti-loving. □ 
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Aniko  Varpalotai 

Ringette  is  a girl’s  winter  sport,  played 
on  ice,  uniquely  designed  for  girls  with 
their  safety  in  mind.  It  is  played  with  a 
straight  stick,  which  is  used  to  pass, 
carry,  and  shoot  a ring,  with  the  object 
of  the  game  being  to  score  goals.  No 
body  contact  is  permitted,  and  the  ring  is 
rubber  and  air  filled.  (Ringette  Day 
Camp,  August  1986) 

Ringette  is  a sport  that  was  designed 
exclusively  for  girls.  It  was  to  be  a 
feminine  sport  compared  to  the 
masculine  sport  of  ice  hockey  in  a na- 
tion where  ice  hockey  rules  supreme 
and  is  considered  not  only  Canada’s 
national  sport  but  some  would  say  a 
national  religion.  Thus  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  some  girls  have  always  wanted 
to  play  the  game  alongside  their 
brothers  and  fathers.  In  fact,  records  in- 
dicate that  Canadian  women  have  par- 
ticipated in  organized  ice  hockey  since 
the  1890s.  And  yet  when  ringette  was 
first  invented— significantly  by  men— it 
was  intended  as  a substitute  for  the  "in- 
appropriate” sport  of  ice  hockey. 

Now,  the  concern  of  some  leaders  in 
ringette  circles  is  that  ringette  is  not 
feminine  enough,  that  it  carries  a "tom- 
boy” stigma,  that  it  needs  to  be  con- 
trolled by  stricter  dress  codes.  Female 
role  models  are  being  encouraged  to 
maintain  a feminine  image  and  it  is 
being  suggested  that  girls  are  better 
suited  for  co-operative  than  for  com- 
petitive types  of  play.  At  the  same  time, 
ringette  players  are  agitating  for 
zoneless  play  which  would  make  the 
game  faster  and  more  demanding.  Some 
fear  that  this  would  make  ringette  just 
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like  hockey.  As  girls’  and  women’s 
hockey  becomes  more  popular,  ringette 
people  are  caught  in  a bind.  Has 
ringette  had  its  day? 

Ringette  is  a "progressive”  sport  in 
that  it  has  broadened  the  opportunities 
for  girls  and  women— thousands  play 
ringette  today,  not  only  in  Canada 
(12,000  in  Ontario,  50,000  nationwide), 
but  also  internationally.  By  the  same 
token,  it  has  lost  its  oppositional  stance 
in  that  women  are  not  excluded  from 
winter  team  sports  as  they  were  in  the 
1950s.  In  some  ways,  ringette  has  been 
co-opted  as  an  attempt  at  maintaining 
an  ideal  of  femininity  in  a world  that  is 
increasingly  challenging  this  ideal  and 
redefining  it. 

History  of  the  Sport 

The  sport  of  ringette  was  initiated  in 
1963  by  Sam  Jacks,  the  late  Director  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  for  North  Bay, 
Ontario.1  The  original  playing  rules 
were  adapted  from  the  Canadian 
Amateur  Hockey  Association  rules. 
There  was  to  be  no  body-checking,  a 
strict  enforcement  of  infractions  con- 
sidered "minor”  in  hockey  such  as  high- 
sticking,  spearing,  butt  ending,  and 
boarding,  and  a zone  system  of  play  to 
encourage  full  team  participation.  The 
rules  called  for  positional  play  based  on 
zones  which  only  particular  players— 
namely,  forward  or  defence— could  enter. 
The  purpose  was  to  encourage  passing, 
participation,  and  team  play,  though 
this  also  inhibited  the  play  and  slowed 
down  the  game.  Positions  were  to  be 
identified  by  red  (forward),  blue 
(defence),  and  white  (centre-forward) 


stick  colors.  Among  the  feminine 
features  of  the  game  were  the  names 
given  to  the  age  categories,  including: 
Bunny,  Petite,  Tween,  Belle,  and  Deb. 

In  the  early  years,  the  goalie  had  a pink 
stick! 

The  first  provincial  ringette  associa- 
tion was  established  in  Ontario  in  1969. 
Other  provinces  soon  followed  suit,  and 
the  national  body  of  Ringette  Canada 
was  formed  in  1974.  The  first  national 
championships  were  played  in  Winnipeg 
in  1979.  In  the  same  year,  the  National 
Level  I Technical  Coaching  certification 
program  was  begun. 

One  of  the  key  founding  resolutions  of 
the  game  was  to  promote  it  as  a mass 
participation  team  sport.  This 
philosophy  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
contradictions  in  the  sport’s  image  have 
stimulated  ongoing  debate  about  the 
direction  ringette  should  take  in  the 
future.  The  "femininity”  of  the  age 
division  names,  the  stress  on  a sport 
that  is  appropriate  for  girls  (implying 
that  other  sports  are  not),  and  the  con- 
servative leadership  which  has  tried  to 
suppress  the  players’  desire  to  make 
ringette  faster  and  more  competitive 
have  all  been  addressed,  to  some  degree, 
at  various  organizational  levels. 

In  a speech  addressed  to  Ringette 
Canada  in  October  1984,  Gaston 
Marcotte  expressed  his  concern  about 
the  slow  evolution  of  ringette.  His 
speech  was  made  in  the  midst  of  many 
frustrated  grass-roots  attempts  at  local 
and  provincial  levels  to  bring  about  rule 
changes,  name  changes,  and  the 
elimination  of  restrictive  zone  play. 
Marcotte  asked, 
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Can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  Amateur  Hockey  Association 
has  started  promoting  women’s  hockey  in 
1983?  Women’s  hockey  will  surely 
become  a strong  competitor  in  the  years 
to  come.  Coaches  already  complain  of 
losing  girls  to  hockey.  . . . Shouldn’t  we 
ask  ourselves  why?  If  ringette  does  not 
improve  its  product,  it  runs  the  risk  of 
being  second  to  hockey  as  the  ice  sport 
for  women  in  Canada.  This  would  be 
unfortunate  especially  if  it  was  due  to 
our  inability  to  adapt  the  game  of 
ringette  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  our 
players. 

Ringette  statistics  show  that  girls  begin 
to  drop  out  in  large  numbers  as  early  as 
"tweens”  (13  years  and  under),  while 
the  growth  in  new  ringette  players  has 
been  relatively  slow.  Acknowledging 
that  the  sports  world  is  very  con- 
servative, Marcotte  urged  the  ringette 
leaders— largely  volunteers— to  take  a 
more  daring  approach  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sport. 

Challenge  and  Change 

Despite  the  frustrations,  the  sport  has 
changed  in  significant  ways.  Key 
decision-makers  in  the  paid  ad- 
ministrative positions  are  still  men  but 
women  are  now  taking  on  the  leader- 
ship and  changing  the  patriarchal  struc- 
ture which  has  dominated  the  sport  for 
the  first  25  years.  Based  on  my  doctoral- 
level  research  at  OISE  and  the  U.  of  T. 
{Sport,  Gender  and  the  Hidden  Cur- 
riculum in  Leisure:  A Case  Study  of 
Adolescent  Girls,  1987),  I offer  below  a 
profile  of  the  young  women  who  are 
playing  ringette  today. 

The  interpretation  of  the  rules  of 
ringette  by  the  female  participants  of 
today  differs  in  significant  ways  from 
the  assumptions  of  the  founders  of  the 
sport.  Many  of  these  women  were  first 
registered  by  their  parents  in 
stereotypically  feminine  sports  such  as 
figure-skating  and  gymnastics  but  quit 


after  one  year  or  less  because  they  did 
not  enjoy  them.  Ringette,  in  most  cases, 
was  not  their  first  sport.  Frequently  it 
was  introduced  to  them  by  a friend  or 
another  relative,  not  parents.  They  talk 
about  discovering  ringette,  and  their 
delight  in  having  found  a sport  they 
like. 

Ringette  players  frequently  refer  to 
themselves  as  "tomboys,”  indicating 
that  ringette  is  considered  to  be  less 
feminine  than  the  so-called  traditional 
female  sports.  In  explaining  why  they 
continued  to  participate  in  organized 
sports  beyond  early  childhood  and  why 
they  had  chosen  ringette,  ringette 
players  shed  light  on  an  interesting  pro- 
cess. The  following  are  samples  of  their 
responses: 

My  brother  played  hockey  and  I wanted 
to  be  like  my  brother,  and  with  this 
[ringette]  you  could  be  on  the  ice  and 
skate.  . . . (Why  didn’t  you  play  hockey?) 
I didn  ’t  know  girls  could  play  hockey.  . . 
I played  floor  hockey  at  school  that’s  the 
closest  I got.  (Ursula,  16) 

[My]  brother  signed  up  for  hockey  and 
they  also  had  ringette  . . . guys  call  it  a 
sissy  sport,  I tell  them  to  come  out  and 
watch  a game  and  they  don’t  say 
anything  more  after  that  . . . it’s  worse 
than  hockey  sometimes!  (Amelia,  15) 

My  best  friend  in  Winnipeg  had  played 
ringette  for  a couple  of  years  before  I 
did,  and  I had  seen  a couple  of  games, 
and  we  were  so  much  alike  we  were  like 
sisters  . . . and  when  she  said  come  out 
and  play  ringette,  I said  okay.  Up  until 
this  point  I hadn’t  skated  in  boys’  skates, 
I had  taken  figure  skating  lessons,  and 
so  my  parents  signed  me  up,  and  I guess 
1 found  it  was  the  sport  for  me!  I had 
taken  gymnastics  for  a couple  of  years, 
but  when  I grew  two  feet  and  gained  50 
pounds  I realized  that  wasn’t  my  sport 
(laughs),  so  I just  picked  up  on  ringette 
and  from  the  first  day  I stepped  out  on 
the  ice  I said  okay,  this  is  it,  I’m  never 
going  to  quit  this  . . . (Elizabeth,  16) 

It’s  maybe  the  only  sport  that’s  for 
girls . . . no,  I love  it,  too,  but  I wanted  to 
skate,  that’s  the  only  sport  you  can  skate 
on,  there’s  hockey  too,  but  there’s  not 
really  enough  teams  . . . (Frances,  16) 


[7  got  involved  in  ringette]  because  of  my 
brother,  he  got  me  out  there  hitting  the 
ball  around  and  because  I was  a tomboy 
and  figure  skating  like  you  see  on  TV  is 
really  dainty  and  all  that  and  1 didn’t 
want  to  figure  skate,  I wanted  to  be  like 
my  brother,  and  I wasn’t  allowed  to  play 
hockey  and  1 knew  there  had  to  be 
something  so  when  1 found  out  about 
ringette  I just  went  crazy!  (Shirley,  18) 

The  introduction  of  these  young 
athletes  to  ringette  opened  some  doors 
and  closed  others.  While  they  eagerly 
committed  themselves  to  this  "special 
sport  for  girls,”  they  were  also  re- 
producing the  ideology  that  says  that 
men  and  women  are  fundamentally  un- 
equal and  that  girls’  activities  are 
subordinate  to  and  more  restricted  than 
those  of  boys. 

Yet  many  of  the  leaders  and  instruc- 
tors within  the  sport  of  ringette  now  are 
women.  They  are  actively  promoting  the 
sport  within  the  community  and  within 
the  schools.  Ringette  does  provide  an 
opportunity  for  girls  to  become  involved 
in  a sport  which  bridges  the  traditional- 
ly female  sports  and  those  that  have 
been  off  limits  to  most  girls. 

Many  girls  remain  involved  with 
ringette  into  adulthood.  Others  become 
involved  in  a variety  of  physical 
activities  in  addition  to  ringette. 
Ringette  is  still  a viable  alternative  for 
girls  who  are  not  attracted  to  traditional 
school  sports  and  to  the  limited  com- 
munity sports  available  to  them. 
Ringette  is  still  growing  and  therefore 
open  to  the  input  of  its  participants  and 
the  needs  of  female  sports  enthusiasts. 

Note 

1.  In  an  unpublished  paper  "And  He 
Said,  'Let  There  Be  Ringette’  ” (1986), 
Pat  Gillespie,  herself  a ringette  and  ice- 
hockey  player,  describes  the  practical 
and  attitudinal  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  sport’s  development.  From  getting 
ice  time  at  local  arenas  (where  male  ice 
hockey  leagues  are  firmly  entrenched)  to 
the  attitudes  toward  a sport  whose 
name  ends  in  the  feminine  "ette,” 
ringette  continues  to  struggle  to  achieve 
a level  of  credibility  on  par  with  other 
organized  sports,  while  maintaining  a 
philosophy  of  fun,  friendship,  accessibili- 
ty, and  sportsmanship  through  co- 
operation rather  than  individual 
achievement.  □ 


For  information  regarding  ringette,  write 
to  Ringette  Canada,  333  River  Road, 
Vanier  City,  Ontario  K1L  8H9,  or  to  the 
Ontario  Ringette  Association,  1220 
Shepherd  Avenue  East,  Willow  dale, 
Ontario  M2K  2X1. 
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INTUITION 


Ruth  Dawson 

Where  the  world  ceases  to  be  the  stage  for  personal  hopes  and  desires,  where  we,  as 
free  beings,  behold  it  in  wonder,  to  question  and  to  contemplate,  there  we  enter  the 
realm  of  art  and  of  science.  If  we  trace  out  what  we  behold  and  experience  through 
the  language  of  logic,  we  are  doing  science;  if  we  show  it  in  forms  whose  inter- 
relationships are  not  accessible  to  our  conscious  thought  but  are  intuitively  recog- 
nized as  meaningful,  we  are  doing  art.  Common  to  both  is  the  devotion  to  something 
beyond  the  personal,  removed  from  the  arbitrary. 

A.  Einstein 

quoted  in  H.  O.  Peitgen  and  H.  O.  Richter 
Frontiers  of  Chaos:  Computer  graphics  face  complex  dynamics,  p.  61 


It  seems  clear  that  Einstein  believed 
that  whoever  can  practice  "art”  is  using 
intuition,  and  that  the  same  person  can 
practice  "science”  by  using  logic.  Both 
processes  are  used  in  art  and  science: 
the  process  chosen  depends  upon  the 
immediate  demands  of  the  job  at  hand. 
Either  a scientist  or  an  artist  may  have 
an  intuitive  insight  or  an  idea  for  a new 
variation  of  an  ongoing  experiment.  The 
scientist  must  set  the  parameters  and 
prove  the  variation  using  logic,  and  the 
artist  must  decide  on  canvas  size,  colors, 
composition.  Many  artists  also  do  a 
small  test  painting  or  sculpture  before 
beginning  the  final  version  (Rodin 
would  explore  the  new  idea  with  as 
many  as  20  test  sculptures).  Neither  ar- 
tists nor  creative  scientists  use  either 
logic  or  intuition  exclusively.  The 
results  of  each  are  job  specific:  intuition 
is  used  to  create;  logic  is  used  for 
planning  and  proof. 

Intuition  is  the  well  of  creativity; 
there  can  be  no  creativity  without  it. 
Our  intuition  allows  us  to  recognize  a 
problem  and  have  a hunch  about  its 
solution. 

As  Michael  Polyani  (1967)  notes, 

Plato  said  that  "to  search  for  problems 
is  an  absurdity;  for  either  you 
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know  what  you  are 
looking  for,  and  then 
there  is  no  problem; 
or  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  looking  for,  and  then  you 
cannot  expect  to  find  anything. 

The  solution  which  Plato  offered  for 
this  paradox  was  that  all  discovery 
is  a remembering  of  past  lives. 

This  explanation  has  hardly  ever 
been  accepted,  but  neither  has  any 
other  solution  been  offered  for  avoiding 
the  contradiction- ...  if  problems  never- 
theless exist,  and  discoveries  can  be 
made  by  solving  them,  we  can  know 
things,  and  important  things,  that  we 
cannot  tell.” 

Polyani  proceeds  to  offer  an  alter- 
native to  Plato’s  theory.  He  believes 
that  intuitive  information,  those  things 
that  we  cannot  tell,  results  from  our 
actions  on  objects,  and  resides  in  our 
bones  and  muscles.  Many  people  have 
linked  intuition  to  instinct.  But  unlike 
animal  instinct,  which  is  a name  for  the 
more  or  less  undeviating  patterns  of 
behavior  which  limit  animals,  intuition 
in  humans  can  be  the  source  of  creative 
ideas  and  new  and  expanded  behaviors. 
Jung  linked  intuitive  understanding  to 
our  tapping  of  the  collective  unconscious, 
a free-floating,  omnipresent  store  of  in- 
formation shared  by  all  the  people  in 
the  world.  Freud  thought  the  source 
creativity,  intuition,  lay  in  the  sub- 
conscious which,  like  the  collective  un- 
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conscious  and  tacit  knowledge, 
is  difficult  to  bring  to  cons- 
cious examination.  Behaviorists 
have  said  that  the  subconscious 
(which  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  rather  dark  and  murky,  like  a 
sub-sub-basement  containing  both  hor- 
rors and  useful  or  creative  information), 
as  well  as  our  memory  banks  up  in  our 
attics  (our  brains),  is  empty  at  birth  and 
fills  gradually  in  our  progress  from  in- 
fancy through  childhood  to  adulthood.  It 
is  now  being  said  that  we  started  filling 
our  body-houses,  from  basement  to  attic, 
with  our  experiences  in  utero  (Roberts, 
1987;  Trotter,  1987). 

All  of  the  above  may  be  true  in  dif- 
ferent contexts.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  practically  speaking  and 
regardless  of  one’s  philosophical  bent, 
all  intuition  could  be  called  spatial  in- 
tuition. We  live  in  body-houses  which 
are  three-dimensional.  These  body- 
houses  interact  with  the  rest  of  the  (also 
three-dimensional)  world.  Just  as  the  in- 
teraction of  our  inner  and  outer  worlds 
takes  place  in  at  least  three  dimensions, 
so  does  intuition  occur  in  three 
dimensions. 

Therefore,  spatial  intuition  seems  to 
be  a valid  term  for  intuition  for  four 
reasons: 

• it  seems  to  be,  to  use,  a multidimen- 
sional, instantaneous  process; 

• our  actions  on  objects  (which  involve 
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three-dimensional  space)  can  extend  or 
enhance  our  intuition; 

• our  mental  visualization,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  affects  our  actions  which 
affect  our  intuition; 

• visual  art  can  function  as  visual 
metaphor  when  the  "illusion”  increases 
intuition. 

Mental  visualization  can  occur  without 
our  being  conscious  of  the  process.  Our 
conscious  visualizing  can  be  improved 
by  paying  attention  to  details  in  visual 
art.  Visual  art  puts  complex  ideas  into 
"frames.”  Our  intuition  interacts  with 
the  painting  as  a whole,  and  the  artist’s 
synthesis  of  complex  ideas  within  the 
"frame”  can  speak  to  our  intuition  in 
the  form  of  a visual  metaphor. 

Within  very  successful  paintings  there 
can  also  be  an  oscillation  between  two 
and  three  dimensions,  the  "illusion,” 
which  disturbs  our  equilibrium  and  thus 
opens  the  door  to  intuitive  spatial 
experience. 

All  of  these  factors  increase  our  three- 
dimensional  understanding  and  seem  to 
set  up  an  intuitive  milieu  for  creativity. 

Intuition  uses  Multidimensional, 
Instantaneous  Processing 

Intuition  is  a multidimensional, 
ambiguous  source  of  information,  hard 
to  grasp  as  a cloud  and  just  as  poly- 
morphous. It  operates,  as  writers, 
artists,  actors,  scientists,  mathemati- 
cians, great  athletes,  and  dancers  know, 
in  its  own  time,  in  its  own  way.  Inspira- 
tion cannot  be  forced,  and  as  often  as 
not  creative  ideas  appear  as  the  result 
of  an  "accidental”  happening— as  they 
did  to  Pasteur  (milk  pasteurization), 
Roentgen  (X-rays),  and  Marie  Curie 
(radioactivity).  However,  intuition  only 
happens  if  some  body  knows  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  accident. 

Hadamard  (1954)  believes  that  intui- 
tion operates  through  a subconscious, 
simultaneous  scanning  of  multiples  of 
combinations  and  permutations.  Con- 
sciously, this  seems  to  be  a "scientifical- 
ly impossible”  process:  we  are  unable  to 
examine  more  than  one  idea  or  picture 
at  a time  (although  sometimes  we  are 
switching  back  and  forth  so  fast  that  we 
feel  as  though  we  are).  This  scientific 
measurement  of  our  conscious  attention 
capacity  has  been  assumed  to  apply  to 
our  unconscious  as  well. 

Recent  thought  on  the  subject  looks  at 
the  creative  process  as  being  recognition 
of  new  patterns:  perhaps  when  we  let 
our  intuition  work  behind  the  scenes,  it 
instantaneously  scans  a whole  webbed 
network  of  possibilities,  it  could  be  an 
electrical  "field,”  and  a flash  of  inspira- 
tion could  light  up  an  exciting  new  pat- 
tern. What  if  that  electrical  field  includ- 


ed the  "thought  field”  of  the  Jungian 
collective  unconscious,  with  thought  con- 
necting the  whole  world?  This  could  ex- 
plain how  researchers,  separated  by  half 
our  world,  have  pursued  identical 
research  in  spite  of  never  having  com- 
municated, or  even  heard  of  the  other 
person’s  work. 

Penfield  (1975)  has  described  such  a 
thought  field.  A brain  surgeon  and 
researcher,  he  discovered  that  thought 
comes,  exists,  and  operates  as  a field 
above  the  brain,  before  the  brain  goes 
into  action.  He  observed  electrical  ex- 
citation of  the  thought  field  caused  by 
the  subject’s  intention  to  act;  when  the 
subject  did  not  follow  through  with  the 
action,  the  electrical  excitation  in  the 
"thought  field”  was  aborted.  All  of  this 
happened  without  the  brain  itself  being 
involved  at  all. 

Quantum  physics  allows  fields  and 
networks  and  the  instantaneous  process. 
Indeed,  those  instantaneous  exchanges 
of  information  observed  in  experiments 
in  the  world  of  the  very  small  require 
everything  in  the  universe  to  be  part  of 
everything  else  (Capra,  1983). 

Actions  Create  Intuitions 

Piaget  believed  that  actions  on  objects 
help  create  spatial  intuition,  and  that 
imaging  the  process  was  helpful. 
However,  he  eliminated  one  kind  of 
object  from  his  research:  the  most  potent 
source  of  spatial  intuition,  the  physical 
body. 

Recently,  and  partly  as  a result  of 
right  brain  research,  the  physical  com- 
ponent of  intuition  described  by  Polyani 


as  being  in  our  "bones  and  muscles”  is 
now  reachable  and  can  be  consciously 
altered.  A specific  physical  action,  like 
downhill  skiing,  can  be  improved  by 
visualization.  Lulu  E.  Sweigard  (1974) 
worked  with  the  Julliard  School  in  New 
York  City,  and  with  athletes  worldwide, 
to  help  dancers,  skiiers,  golfers,  and 
other  athletes  improve  their  physical 
movement  through  conscious 
visualization. 

Remarkable  results  have  demonstrated 
the  potency  of  visualization  of  practice. 

It  improves  performance  even  better 
than  physical  practice,  because  unlike 
physical  practice,  and  without  the 
accompanying  fatigue,  one  can  visualize 
oneself  going  through  the  physical 
action  perfectly,  over  and  over.  The 
result  is  an  ideal  pattern  for  the  body  to 
follow.  This  means  the  body  can  follow 
the  pattern  when  going  into  real  action, 
without  conscious  thinking  about  the 
process.  Once  an  action  is  learned  and 
becomes  automatic,  trying  to  think 
about  it  as  one  is  acting  not  only  fails  to 
improve  the  action,  but  actually  breaks 
up  the  whole  process,  as  Richard 
Courtney  (1988)  describes  in  his  discus- 
sion of  Wayne  Gretsky’s  hockey  playing. 
Try  consciously  to  breathe  or  walk— you 
just  might  choke  or  stumble. 

Conscious  Visualization  Can  Change 
Intuitive  Action  Patterns 

By  teaching  them  conscious  visualiza- 
tion, Sweigard  helped  athletes  replace 
an  inadequate  action  pattern  with  one 
more  successful.  Another  teacher  at 
Julliard  used  visualization  in  music:  for 


Dance  as  "action  metaphor". 
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has  been  said  that  Einstein  didn’t 
discover  anything  original;  he  just  put 
together  known  theories.  But  his 
amazingly  original  synthesis  gave  us  a 
new  frame  (the  new  context)  within 
which  to  view  the  universe. 

It  was  Einstein’s  intuition  that  in- 
formed him  about  the  general  theory  of 
relativity— he  visualized  himself  sliding 
down  a beam  of  light  from  a star.  What 
a beautiful  visual  metaphor.  Einstein 
described  his  general  theory  of  relativity 
by  more  than  that  famous  formula 
E=MC2— he  used  word  pictures  of  trains 
passing  each  other,  and  people  in  a fall- 
ing elevator,  to  get  across  his  revolu- 
tionary ideas.  Included  in  those 
metaphors,  and  connecting  them,  were 
the  parameters  of  the  new  theory,  the 
new  context,  the  new  frame  of  the  big 
picture  of  relativity. 

This  "framing”  and  "metaphorizing” 
is  part  of  what  all  artists  contribute  to 
future  creativity.  They  synthesize  ideas 
and  put  them  in  a particular  framework 
for  us  to  see  and  understand  and  use. 
Marshall  McLuhan  said  that  "life  im- 
itates art”;  now  it  is  also  being  said 
that  "art  comes  before  science.” 

The  other  part  of  visual  artists’  con- 
tribution to  future  creativity  is  the 
illusion  they  can  create,  which  is  much 
more  subtle  than  the  psychologists’ 
figure/ground  oscillation.  This  illusion  of 
reality  sets  up  an  oscillation  from  two  to 
three  dimensions  and  back  again.  This 
oscillation  disturbs  our  equilibrium  (our 
thoughts  and  feelings,  physical  and 
mental),  and  this,  in  a sense,  opens  our 
intuition  to  see  ideas  in  new  contexts,  in 
new  combinations. 

Visual  art  works  as  mataphor  when  it 
presents  strange  similarities,  offered  as 
a fresh  synthesis  of  ideas.  It  is  in  visual 
art  that  we  are  able,  more  or  less  con- 
sciously, to  understand  complex  patterns 
of  thought  instantaneously,  Polyani’s 
"things  we  cannot  tell.”  Now  science  is 
thinking  of  data  in  terms  of  pictures, 
which  are  easier  to  understand  than 
long  lists  of  numbers.  Scientists  are 
solving  complex  situations  by  using 
pictorial  representations— even  in 
mathematical  theory  (Peitgen  & Richter, 
1985,  pp.  45-47). 

Implications  for  Teachers 
First,  it  is  very  helpful  to  recognize  the 
primacy  of  intuition  in  the  creative  pro- 
cess. Children  are  very  often  using  their 
intuition  when  they  come  up  with  those 
off-the-wall  questions  or  answers.  One 
way  to  encourage  this  intuitive 
approach  and  build  students’  self- 
confidence  in  their  thinking  processes  is 
to  make  clear  the  connection  between 
the  lesson  and  students’  apparently  un- 
connected questions  and  answers.  The 


Oscillation  from  two  to  three  dimensions  and  a door  into  another  world. 


improving  concert  performance  on  the 
violin  (Kella,  1982).  This  repatterning  is 
not  just  laying  down  a sequence  of 
actions,  but,  like  true  creativity,  is  in- 
timately involved  in  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  performance. 

However,  most  practical  applications 
of  this  process  are  being  used  by 
business  or  by  "grooming  for  success” 
specialists  like  Anthony  Robbins  (1986). 
He  sees  visualization  as  including 
images,  smells,  sounds,  touches, 
kinesthetics;  for  example,  he  connects 
an  empowered  attitude  to  specific  body 
states,  and  he  uses  hand  contact  on 
specific  spots  (the  shoulder,  the  arm)  as 
triggers  to  bring  on  the  desired  body 
state  and  the  positive  attitude.  Accord- 
ing to  his  experience  with  many  people, 
visualization,  much  of  it  negative,  is  an 
ongoing  unconscious  process  in  probably 
everyone’s  life.  Just  remember  the  last 
time  you  "goofed”— didn’t  that  become  a 
long-playing  video  loop,  replaying  the 
hateful  scene  over  and  over? 


from  long  ago  which  are  so  interesting 
that  variations  of  a particular  pose  have 
been  used  in  different  contexts  by 
sometimes  a succession  of  artists 
through  the  years.  In  the  same  way, 
creativity  can  be  new  combinations  of 
familiar  ideas,  or  a familiar  pattern  of 
ideas  in  a new  context.  For  example,  it 


New  Frameworks,  Visual  Metaphors, 
and  Oscillation  from  Two  to  Three 
Dimensions  and  Back  Again 

Visual  art  can  be  a storehouse  of 
beautiful,  positive  visualizations  that 
stimulate  creativity.  Henry  Moore,  the 
sculptor,  always  had  postcards  or 
clippings  of  favorite  paintings  pinned  up 
where  he  worked;  he  said  they  were  the 
source  of  his  ideas.  There  are  poses  of 
men  or  women  in  paintings  or  sculpture 


Hogarth’s  example  of  oscillation  between  two 
and  three  dimensions  in  an  impossible  world. 
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best  way  I have  found,  in  teaching 
science  to  young  children,  to  start  them 
theorizing  out  loud  and  to  keep  them 
verbal  and  confident,  is  to  accept 
everything  they  say  as  correct.  It  is  up 
to  me  to  find  the  connections. 

For  example,  a child  might  say,  in 
response  to  my  question  about  where 
the  "knots”  are  in  a painting  (this  was 
part  of  a program  exploring  manipula- 
tion of  string):  "I  have  a dog  at  home.” 
This  may  sound  like  nonsense,  but  in 
reality  it  could  be  connected  with  string 
and  knots  but  the  child  is  not  able  to 
verbalize  the  exact  connection  and  gets 
as  close  as  possible.  So  I can  say, 

"When  you  want  your  dog  to  stay  in 
one  place,  do  you  tie  him  up?”  And  from 
there  the  connection  can  be  made  to 
knots. 

Second,  it  helps  to  realize  that  the  in- 
tuitive processes  are  created  by  action 
and/or  visualization,  including  sounds, 
smells,  touch,  kinesthetics.  Every  kind 
of  learning  process  can  be  enhanced  or 
deadened  by  positive  or  negative  sen- 
sory experience.  Creative  teachers  know, 
for  instance,  how  a comfortable  reading 
nook,  with  a sofa  and  a carpet,  can  set 
up  a whole  metaphoric  context,  a frame, 
including  sight,  sound  (silence),  touch, 
and  feel,  within  which  children  can  see 
and  feel  the  pleasure  of  reading.  It  is  a 
positive  visualization  they  can  imitate, 
recreate  outside  of  school. 

Such  action  metaphors  framed  within 
specific  contexts  (e.g.,  people  reading, 
skating,  laughing,  talking,  fighting, 
dancing)  are  readily  available  in  slides 
of  fine  art  paintings  and  can  provide  a 
focus  for  children’s  mental  visualization, 
including  all  sensory  experiences  con- 
nected with  the  paintings.  I recommend 
slides  for  two  reasons:  details  of  realistic 
painting  can  be  seen  more  readily  in  a 
large  image,  as  long  as  it  remains  sharp 
and  clear,  and  unlike  movies  or  televi- 
sion, the  stillness  of  each  slide  gives  a 
"frame”  within  which  to  see  the  action 
and  it  gives  children  time  to  think,  to 
ask  questions,  to  make  intuitive  connec- 
tions. It  is  important  to  use  fine  art  as  a 
source  of  visual  metaphors  because 
unlike  advertising  art  or  Snoopy 
cartoons  the  quality  of  thought  and 
technique  in  fine  art  is  multidimen- 
sional in  its  metaphoric  meanings;  one 
is  always  finding  new  things  to  look  at 
and  think  about. 

Also,  "action  metaphors  framed  within 
specific  contexts”  refers  to  representa- 
tional painting;  abstracts  are  not  useful 
when  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  art  is 
to  sharpen  the  details  of  realistic  illu- 
sion in  one’s  own  mental  visualization 
or  to  discuss  a social  situation.  Abstract 
art  does  not  operate  as  a universal 
language;  the  meaning  of  an  abstract 


painting  can  be  differently  interpreted 
by  every  viewer.  However,  the  physical 
body,  physical  surroundings,  and  specific 
contexts  incorporated  in  a framed  pain- 
ting come  closer  to  being  a universal 
language,  the  language  of  more  or  less 
shared  physical  and  mental  experiences. 
Looking  at  such  pictures  can  broaden 
our  own  experiences  by  adding  to  them 


“Enough  museums, 
Alex,  Let#s  eat/# 


other  people’s  experiences  in  the  past,  in 
different  contexts,  under  different  condi- 
tions, yet  still  be  men  and  women  and 
children,  wearing  clothes  or  not,  loving, 
dying,  bearing  and  caring  for  children, 
proudly  having  their  portraits  painted, 
farming,  taking  care  of  domestic 
animals,  or  being  killed  by  wild  ones. 

Also  excellent  are  large  prints  of  fine 
art.  Prints  will  not  distract  the  children 
in  the  classroom:  they  will  provide  a 
focus,  something  to  look  at  while  they 
are  thinking.  Through  realistic  visual 
art  children  can  be  introduced  to  issues 
that  are  social,  economic,  political, 
scientific,  psychological,  historical, 
geographic,  or  mathematical  (through 
proportion,  order,  and  harmony  of  com- 
position). The  lessons  of  visual  art  are 
many  and  subtle,  and  feed  directly  into 
intuition. 

Intuition  has  not  been  popular  in 
scientific  research:  it  is  elusive,  it  is  not 
repeatable  upon  demand,  and  quality  in- 
tuition seems  to  be  unevenly  distributed 
in  people.  I do  not  mean  to  deny  the 
clearness  of  thinking  that  comes  with 


the  demands  of  logic.  But  children  need 
to  know  that  they  can  have  a never- 
ending  dramatic  "dialogue”  between  in- 
tuition and  logic,  between  the  external 
object  and  the  inner  self,  between  inner 
flights  of  creativity  and  the  resulting 
translation  to  "outer  space”  of  the 
creative  ideas  (Courtney  et  al.,  1987). 
What  I think  teachers  must  recognize  is 
the  absolute  necessity  not  just  to  allow 
but  to  encourage  children  to  use  their 
intuition,  and  to  help  them  learn  how 
and  when  they  are  using  logic  or  intui- 
tion in  their  work  and  play.  □ 

Note 

1.  For  the  results  of  20  years  of 
meticulous  research  into  reincarnation, 
see  the  description  of  the  work  of  Ian 
Stevenson  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  Sylvia  Cranston  and  Carey  Williams, 
Reincarnation:  A new  horizon  in  science, 
religion,  and  society  (1984). 
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Pour  un  enseignement  ef  ficace 


Bernard  Courte 

C’est  dans  le  cadre  de  la  subvention 
globale  du  ministere  de  l’Education  a 
1’IEPO  que  Normand  Frenette,  assiste 
de  Denis  Davesne  et  Christine 
Larouche,  ont  prepare  en  juin  dernier  le 
rapport  intitule  "Propos  sur  l’enseigne- 
ment  efficace”— une  trousse  pour  utilisa- 
tion dans  le  developpement  profession- 
nel  en  cours  d’emploi  des  enseignant-e-s 
en  Ontario  frangais.  Ce  document 
presente  une  description  generate  des 
fonctions  d’enseignement  que  les  etudes 
ont  montre  efficaces.  Ces  fonctions  sug- 
gerent  des  procedes  techniques  facile- 
ment  applicables  et  verifiables  en  classe, 
sur  une  base  quotidienne  et  meme 
continuelle. 

Habiletes  de  base  et  resolutions  des 
problemes 

Avant  que  les  eleves  puissent  travailler 
sur  des  problemes  generaux  qui 
demandent  un  raisonnement  un  peu 
plus  analytique  et  synthetique,  il  est 
necessaire  qu’elles/ils  connaissent  les 
techniques  de  base  de  fagon  pratique:  les 
eleves  doivent  maitriser  ces  techniques 
et  habiletes  au  point  de  l’automatisme, 
nous  dit-on.  De  cette  fagon,  lorsque  les 
eleves  devront  resoudre  des  problemes 
moins  specifiques  demandant  plus  de 
raisonnement,  tous  les  efforts  pourront 
etre  mis  sur  cette  dimension.  On  y 
apprend  que  des  experiences  d’appren- 
tissage  avec  des  etudiant-e-s  de  niveau 
universitaire  ont  mene  aux  memes  con- 
clusions: les  etudiant-e-s  qui  ont  regu 
une  formation  des  notions  et  habiletes 
de  base  plus  systematique  reussissent 
mieux  a la  resolution  de  problemes 
faisant  appel  a ces  notions  que  les 
etudiant-e-s  qui  ont  appris  les  techni- 
ques prealables  par  eux/elles-memes  ou 
avec  un  educateur  qui  a mal  structure 
ses  presentations.  Meme  pour  ce  niveau 
d'education  plus  avance,  les  principes 
d’apprentissage  "efficace”  restent  essen- 
tiellement  les  memes. 


Bernard  Courte  est  assistant  de 
recherche  et  agent  d’information  au 
CREFO,  le  Centre  de  recherches  en 
education  franco-ontarienne  (un  centre 
interne  de  1’IEPO). 
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Les  fonctions  de  1 enseignement 

Les  auteurs  font  ressortir  six  fonctions 
importantes  caracterisant  ce  que  pour- 
rait  etre  les  etapes  d’un  enseignement 
efficace,  "c’est-a-dire  assurant  les 
meilleures  bases  a un  apprentissage  de 
niveau  cognitif  plus  avance.”  Ces 
fonctions  font  chacune  l’objet  d’un 
chapitre  du  manuel  et  sont  presentees 
en  trois  points:  a)  une  description 
generale,  b)  les  principes  pedagogiques, 
c)  les  moyens  possibles  de  realiser  cette 
tache. 

1.  Le  retroviseur:  Revision  et  enseigne- 
ment supplemental 

2.  La  presentation  de  nouveaux  concepts 
et  de  nouvelles  habiletes  a acquerir 

3.  Le  rodage:  Les  exercices  diriges 

4.  L’autonomie:  Les  exercices 
individuels 

5.  Les  revisions  hebdomadaires  et 
mensuelles 

6.  La  retroaction  et  les  corrections. 

Les  limites  d’ applications  et  les 
ouvertures  possibles 

Cette  liste  d’etapes  structurant  l’appren- 
tissage  d’une  notion  ou  d’une  habilete 
ne  correspond  pas  a une  theorie 
dogmatique  figeant  solidement  une  pro- 
cedure a suivre.  Cette  structure  se  veut 
plutot  un  guide  de  base  qui  devrait 
servir  a des  discussions  sur  les  avan- 
tages  et  les  desa vantages  de  1 ’enseigne- 
ment efficace. 

"II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  chacune  de 
ces  fonctions  pourra  s’appliquer 
differemment  dependant  des 
enseignants,  de  la  matiere  enseignee  ou 
surtout  du  niveau  scolaire  des  eleves,” 
nous  dit  l’introduction.  "Par  exemple,  a 
des  niveaux  du  debut  primaire,  on  aura 
tendance,  particulierement  dans  des 


matieres  comme  la  lecture  ou  les 
mathematiques,  a passer  moins  de 
temps  sur  la  presentation  des  concepts 
et  beaucoup  plus  aux  exercices  diriges. 
Par  contre,  avec  des  eleves  de  niveau 
plus  eleve,  les  temps  de  presentation  et 
de  demonstration  theoriques  peuvent 
etre  allonges  tout  en  raccourcissant  le 
temps  passe  aux  pratiques  guidees.” 

On  apprend  aussi  que  ces  fonctions 
peuvent  s’appliquer  de  plusieurs 
manieres  differentes— par  exemple,  que 
la  fonction  qui  correspond  aux  exercices 
individuels  pourrait  etre  realisee  d’au 
moins  trois  fagons:  les  etudiant-e-s 
travaillent  seul-e-s,  l’enseignant-e  dirige 
discretement  la  seance  ou  les  eleves 
s’entraident  (travail  d’equipe  ou  appren- 
tissage cooperatif).  Chacune  des  six  fonc- 
tions peut  etre  executee  sous  trois 
angles  distincts:  sous  les  controle  de 
l’enseignant-e,  par  un-e  eleve  travaillant 
avec  d’autres  eleves,  ou  par  un-e  eleve 
travaillant  seul-e  a partir  de  materiels 
ecrits  ou  d’un  ordinateur,  par  exemple. 

Le  mot  de  la  fin 

Ce  document  n’a  rien  de  revolution- 
naire,  en  fait  il  m’apparait  vouloir  con- 
cilier  les  pratiques  traditionnelles  et  la 
"nouvelle”  pedagogie.  Il  sera  done 
rassurant  pour  les  educateurs  et 
educatrices  qui  oeuvrent  dans  le  milieu 
depuis  nombre  d’annees.  "Toutes  les 
pratiques  pedagogiques  suggerees  ici  se 
pratiquent  a un  degre  plus  ou  moins 
eleve  dans  toutes  les  salles  de  classe. 
C’est  pourquoi  le  manuel  donnera  l’im- 
pression  a premiere  vue  d’un  certain 
deja  vu.  Toutefois,  le  rappel  de  ces 
activites  dans  un  cadre  justificateur 
servira,  nous  esperons,  d’aide-memoire 
pour  rappeler  des  choses  que  Von  connait 
deja  mais  que  Ton  a peut-etre  oublie  de 
mettre  en  pratique.”  □ 


La  langue  en  tout  et  par  tous: 
Venrichissement  de  la  langue  dans  les 
ecoles  franqaises  — Un  projet  de  M. 
Heller,  qui  se  sert  des  principes  de  Vap- 
prentissage  cooperatif. 
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earning 

to 
Consult 


The  skills  of  effective 
consultation  and  school  system 
change  are  difficult  to 
develop.  Barbara  Bohlin  was 
a Primary  Resource  Teacher 
for  four  years.  In  this 
interview,  she  explains  to 
Mary  Hookey  how  her 
reflection,  and  the  context 
in  which  she  worked,  helped 
her  develop  professionally 
as  an  educational  consultant. 


Barbara  Bohlin  is  currently  a Master’s 
candidate  at  OISE.  She  holds  a Primary 
Specialist’s  Certificate. 


Mary  Hookey  is  a teacher  on  the  staff 
of  the  Educational  Services  Department, 
Etobicoke  Board  of  Education. 


Bohlin:  A major  difference  was  going 
from  living  by  the  bell  in  a set  routine 
to  organizing  my  own  time.  I went  from 
the  classroom  for  which  I had  the  train- 
ing, experience,  and  self-confidence  to  a 
whole  new  ballgame.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  freedom  in  the  resource  teacher 
role.  There  are  clear  directions  about 
what  to  accomplish  but  not  on  how  to 
accomplish  it.  Lack  of  structure  changed 
my  working  style  and  my  life  style. 
Hours  seemed  longer  because  activities 
were  more  varied. 

Hookey:  And  you  feel  it  took  you  four 
or  five  months  to  get  a handle  on  the 
role? 

Bohlin:  I would  say  at  least  five  or  six 
months.  When  I started  consulting,  I 
jumped  back  for  security  to  the  type  of 
teacher-directed  training  I received  at 
Teachers’  College.  I don’t  think  it  was 
even  a conscious  decision  at  first.  I 
didn’t  have  the  time— or  take  the  time— 
to  reflect,  so  I did  what  came  fast  and 
easy,  and  what  I perceived  as  being  the 
way  a consultant  acted.  In  many 
workshops  that  I had  attended  someone 
had  stood  up  at  the  front  talking  while 
teachers  read  overheads,  took  notes, 
then  got  up  and  left.  As  I worked  in  the 
role,  I wasn’t  pleased  with  the  effect 
that  that  kind  of  approach  had.  When  I 
looked  at  the  goals  for  the  active  learn- 
ing in-service,  I realized  that  I wasn’t 
practising  what  I was  preaching.  The 
thinking  changed  quickly  but  the 
change  in  practice  came  more  gradually. 

Hookey:  What  kind  of  change  did  you 
try? 

Bohlin:  I once  ran  a workshop  concern- 
ing less  rigid  timetables,  larger  blocks 
of  time  for  children  to  work  in,  and 
more  choices  and  flexibility— yet  the 
three-hour  workshop  was  organized 
practically  down  to  the  minute.  I wasn’t 
practising  what  I was  preaching.  I 
quickly  introduced  more  discussion  by 
having  teachers  in  small  groups  debate 
some  point.  I would  say  for  instance,  "I 
want  you  to  consider  these  goals.  See  if 
there  are  any  you  would  like  to  add  or 
change  or  delete.  How  does  this  tie  in 
with  your  feelings  about  what  an  active 
learning  program  should  be?”  That 
change  happened  fairly  quickly.  What 
was  harder  was  realizing  that  I wanted 
these  teachers  more  actively,  concretely 
involved  in  some  activities  that  would 
bring  about  more  effective  changes  in 
their  classroom  practice. 


Hookey:  If  you  were  working  with 
people  who  were  not  interested  in  an 
"active  learning”  process,  would  they  be 
likely  to  agree  with  you  on  the  goals  for 
learning? 

Bohlin:  Educational  goals  are  often 
similar.  It  is  the  approach  to  the  process 
of  learning  that  varies.  That’s  why  the 
in-service  process  is  so  important.  I 
learned  that  on  the  job.  At  first  I gave 
it  lip  service.  I had  believed  in  that  pro- 
cess for  the  kids  I had  worked  with.  The 
longer  I stayed  in  the  job,  the  more  I 
realized  that  the  process  with  the 
teachers  was  at  least  as  important  as,  if 
not  more  important  than,  the  end  pro- 
duct. I realized  that  it  would  be  really 
worthwhile  to  have  people  doing  work 
in  different  sized  groups  so  that  they 
could  see  the  benefits  of  working 
together.  Using  only  certain  comfortable 
techniques  and  strategies  was  not 
enough.  I had  to  include  choices  in  my 
workshops.  Again,  it’s  one  thing  to  be 
able  to  think  this  out,  another  thing  to 
be  able  to  do  it.  In  the  beginning,  I tried 
to  do  it  all  too  fast.  It’s  the  old  story  of 
knowing  that  a large  pedagogical 
change  takes  eight  to  ten  years,  and  yet 
trying  to  do  it  all  in  one  year.  It  was 
like  the  face  with  the  head  open  in  the 
Shel  Silverstein  book  and  I was  trying 
to  stuff  all  the  information  in  at  once. 

The  workshops  changed  gradually  over 
the  years.  Last  year,  for  example,  I had 
80  teachers  on  a PA  day.  I didn’t  want 
to  get  up  and  talk  for  three  hours 
because  I knew  that  that  would  be  un- 
successful for  at  least  three-quarters  of 
those  people.  I started  the  workshop 
with  a half-hour  introduction  looking  at 
philosophy  and  goals.  That’s  quite  a 
legitimate  practice  in  light  of  what  we 
know  about  learning  styles.  Then  I ask- 
ed the  teachers  to  think  about  what 
they  would  like  to  concentrate  on.  They 
had  choices  for  the  rest  of  that  morning. 
Different  sessions  were  offered.  I led  one 
group  and  teachers  who  had  volunteered 
led  several  other  groups.  There  were 
movies  from  Weikart’s  High/Scope 
Educational  Research  Foundation.  Then 
everyone  gathered  together  at  the  end 
for  a very  brief  follow-up  and 
evaluation. 

We  often  ended  workshops  with 
teachers  setting  goals  for  themselves. 
"What  are  you  going  to  try  to  do  in  the 
next  week,  in  the  next  month?  Would 
you  come  prepared  to  discuss  what 
worked  or  didn’t  work?”  Then  the  in- 
service  was  seen  as  more  of  an  on-going 
event  than  as  a one-shot  deal. 
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I think  that’s  why  we  need  so  much 
time  for  change  in  the  classroom.  The 
thinking  has  to  change  and  then  the 
practice  can  change.  It’s  interesting 
because  I know  there  are  theories  that 
state  the  reverse. 

Hookey:  How  has  your  vision  of  the 
consulting  role  changed  since  you  ap- 
plied for  the  position? 

Bohlin:  When  I got  the  job  originally, 
people  started  to  perceive  me  as  an  ex- 
pert and  I thought  I should  be  some 
kind  of  expert.  As  things  evolved,  I 
became  more  comfortable  and  accepted 
the  fact  that  I was  not  an  expert.  I was 
a facilitator.  I was  one  of  a team  and 
there  were  many  resources  available.  It 
was  a consulting  job.  This  became 
clearer  to  me  as  I grew  into  the  job.  The 
most  successful  way  to  see  a change  was 
working  with  someone  on  a long-term 
basis.  When  I was  looking  at  active 
learning,  I was  generally  working  with 
teachers  who  said,  "I  don’t  have  enough 
group  activities.  I talk  to  the  children 
too  much.  I want  to  change  that.”  And 
those  kinds  of  things  don’t  happen  in 
one  visit.  But  it  took  most  of  the  first 
year  for  me  to  realize  that.  For  most  of 
my  first  consulting  visits,  I listened,  and 
asked  a lot  of  questions,  and  made  it  ob- 
vious to  the  teacher  that  we  couldn’t 
complete  this  in  one  visit.  I was  doing  a 
lot  of  summarizing,  clarifying,  rather 
than  preaching.  We  kept  narrowing 
down  their  goals.  Each  time  we  got 
together  we  would  end  the  session  with, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  next  time? 
What  will  you  do  in  between?  What  will 
I do  in  between?”  Some  people  I met 
once  a week,  some  once  a month.  In  my 
first  year,  I met  with  one  teacher  every 
week  for  four  months  and  I don’t  think 
we  accomplished  anything.  That  was  a 
valuable  lesson  for  me  because  I realiz- 
ed some  of  the  signs  to  watch  for. 

Hookey:  What  were  these? 

Bohlin:  This  woman  spoke  as  though 
she  wanted  to  make  changes,  but  she 
didn’t  make  any  changes.  Basically,  she 
wanted  me  to  come  in  and  teach  the 
lesson  so  she  wouldn’t  have  to  worry 
about  it.  The  demonstration  lesson 
didn’t  accomplish  much  in  terms  of  long- 
term goals  because  it  didn’t  result  in  a 
change  in  the  teacher’s  perceptions  or 
actions.  The  demonstration  lesson  was 
like  a field  trip— it  was  done  and  then  it 
was  over.  After  that  experience,  I work- 


ed with  teachers,  or  worked  with 
teachers  and  the  children.  It  was  more 
successful. 

Hookey:  I’d  like  to  hear  more  about 
when  you  were  actually  coached  by 
another  person.  Was  that  in  a workshop 
situation? 

Bohlin:  Yes.  I had  had  some  coaching 
training.  It  was  just  talking  with 
someone  who  had  some  objectivity  about 
what  I was  trying  to  achieve.  "These 
are  the  changes  that  I’ve  made.  Will 
you  tell  me  if  it’s  working?  Observe  me; 
observe  the  group;  and  just  be  there.” 

My  coach  was  someone  who  had  been  at 
some  earlier  workshops  so  one  could  see 
the  differences.  I think  I might  have  let 
a couple  of  things  slide  to  the  back  of 
my  mind  if  my  coach  hadn’t  mentioned 
them  also.  Because  she  had  said  them 
and  I had  written  them  down,  I made 
myself  pay  attention  to  them. 

Hookey:  What  made  you  seek  human 
resources  for  your  own  professional 
growth? 

Bohlin:  There  was  no  "Consulting 
Specialist”  course  I could  take.  So  I 
started  to  think,  "How  can  I get  this 
help?”  It  was  having  both  the  desire  to 
grow  in  the  job  and  have  a board  that 
supported  me  that  led  me  to  seek  out 
the  available  resources. 

Hookey:  What  kinds  of  thoughts  do  you 
have  about  resource  roles  or  effective 
resource  work  at  a system  level? 

Bohlin:  I think  what  was  really  crucial 
to  me  was  the  amount  of  support  I got 
from  other  people  in  my  program 
department,  from  the  superintendent, 
and  from  the  director.  They  knew  the 
kinds  of  things  I was  doing  such  as  try- 
ing to  get  release  time  for  teachers,  try- 
ing to  get  resource  books.  And  if  the 
people  who  controlled  budget  understood 
what  I was  doing  and  the  importance  of 
it  I was  more  likely  to  get  what  I needed. 

Hookey:  What  you  are  saying  then  is 
that  there  was  some  kind  of  shared 
vision  of  the  resource  role  as  opposed  to 
being  hired  and  told,  "Go  forth  and  con- 
sult.” 

Bohlin:  As  a consultant,  I went  through 
stages  of  learning— from  survival  in  the 
first  year,  to  looking  back  and 
reflecting,  to  realizing  that  I wanted  to 


make  some  drastic  changes  in  the  way  I 
worked.  I think  it’s  very  important  to 
always  keep  learning.  I have  found  that 
in  a consulting  role,  people  are  always 
pulling  things  out  of  me.  Sometimes  I 
feel  like  a sponge  that  has  been  all 
squeezed  out.  Doing  your  own  reading 
or  getting  to  workshops  is  really  crucial. 
You  have  to  renew  your  own  resources. 

Hookey:  How  did  your  board  support 
you? 

Bohlin:  I had  to  explain  what  I was 
doing,  but  I was  never  refused  anything. 
I was  encouraged,  if  anything,  to  seek 
out  opportunities  for  growth.  I had 
people— the  staff  developer,  the 
supervisor— leaving  things  on  my  desk, 
saying,  "Maybe  you’d  be  interested  in 
this.”  There  is  a real  emphasis  on  pro- 
fessional growth.  I am  very  fortunate. 

Hookey:  You  are  saying  some  things 
that  have  implications  for  the  successful 
organization  and  management  of  a pro- 
gram department. 

Bohlin:  I know.  The  returns  to  the 
system  are  very  high.  There  are  other 
boards  where  consultants  can’t  get 
either  the  time  or  the  money  for  pro- 
fessional development.  Also,  some 
boards  are  not  getting  their  money  back 
for  what  they  put  into  training  con- 
sultants for  short-term  consulting  roles. 

I see  five  to  seven  years  as  reasonable. 

If  a person  consults  for  that  period,  the 
system  and  the  consultant  both  get 
fairly  good  returns. 

Hookey:  When  I hear  you  talk,  I hear 
about  collegiality,  the  need  to  talk,  the 
need  to  "work  together.” 

Bohlin:  I think  that  comes  from  how 
the  program  department  was  organized. 
The  superintendent  took  action  to  make 
sure  that  that  kind  of  thing  happened. 
The  consultants  had  their  offices 
together.  We  had  regular  staff  meetings, 
social  events,  and  a planning  retreat. 
Even  as  a beginning  consultant,  I 
always  felt  comfortable.  I knew  that  I 
could  sit  down  with  anyone  in  the 
department  and  talk  over  the  day  and 
get  some  feedback,  input,  or  empathy. 
Having  the  opportunity  to  work  closely 
with  an  experienced  consultant  whose 
professionalism  I greatly  respected  was  I 
also  invaluable.  All  of  this  ultimately 
benefitted  the  teacher.  And  when  the 
teacher  benefits,  everyone  benefits.  □ 
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Jack  Berryman 

The  present  is  never  our  goal:  the  past 
and  present  are  our  means:  the  future 
alone  is  our  goal. 

Blaise  Pascal 

Ontario’s  Heritage  Languages  Program 
has  entered  its  second  decade  with  the 
same  government  policy  that  launched 
it  in  1977.  The  policy,  which  permits 
school  boards  to  organize  heritage 
language  classes  in  elementary  schools 
as  continuing  education  programs  only, 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
source  of  considerable  debate  and 
controversy. 

What  is  the  current  state  of  the  pro- 
gram? What  principles  should  guide  its 
future  direction? 

The  Current  State 

In  1987,  72  school  boards  offered  4,000 
classes  in  58  languages  to  approximate- 
ly 90,000  pupils.  Over  one-third  of  these 
pupils  came  from  one  school  board.  The 
provincial  government  funded  the 
classes  at  a cost  of  $11.5M. 

Fewer  than  half  of  Ontario’s  school 
boards  offer  these  classes;  indeed,  some 
of  the  larger  school  boards  have  stub- 
bornly refused  to  accede  to  parental  re- 
quests to  organize  classes  for  their 
children.  Although  enrolment,  over  the 
past  three  years,  has  stabilized,  the 
Ontario  program  continues  to  be  the 
largest  in  Canada. 


Jack  H.  Berryman  is  an  Education 
Officer  of  the  Legislation  Branch  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education. 
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Of  the  three  models  of  organization  of 
classes  (after-school,  non-school  days, 
and  extended  school  day),  the  latter  has 
been  the  most  controversial.  The  extend- 
ed school  day  model  permits  the  study 
of  heritage  languages  during  the 
regular  instructional  period  of  the 
school  day,  only  if  the  school  day  is  ex- 
tended by  the  average  amount  of  daily 
instructional  time  devoted  by  each  pupil 
to  the  study  of  a heritage  language  as  a 
subject.  This  extension  is  usually  thirty 
minutes. 


Since  regular  day  school  teachers 
generally  perceive  this  model  as  having 
the  potential  to  affect  adversely  their 
working  conditions,  they  have  tended  to 
pursue,  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
political  strategies  designed  to  erode  its 
implementation  and  to  obtain  rewards 
for  themselves  (Berryman,  1986).  Never- 
theless, although  several  instructors  and 
consultative/supervisory  personnel  in 
the  program  have  experienced,  on 
occasion,  scenarios  filled  with  turmoil, 
they  have,  for  the  most  part,  remained 
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both  committed  to  the  worthwhileness  of 
the  program  and  hopeful  that  sub- 
stantive changes  will  be  forthcoming. 

From  the  outset,  the  program  has 
been  well  supported  financially,  ex- 
emplifying its  high  political  priority. 

The  fact,  however,  that  a formal  review 
has  never  been  conducted  to  determine 
how  well  school  boards  have 
implemented  the  government’s  policy, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  changes  are 
needed,  is  a clear  indication  of  the  lower 
pedagogical  priority  attached  to  the 
program. 

Like  a caged  bird,  Ontario’s  Heritage 
Languages  Program  is  unable  to  rise  to 
higher  levels.  Although  some  school 
boards  have  organized  exemplary  pro- 
grams, the  harsh  reality  is  that,  since 
they  are  not  regarded  as  bona  fide  sub- 
jects of  the  regular  elementary  cur- 
riculum, heritage  languages  occupy  an 
inferior  position  within  the  education 
system.  Such  vital  support  mechanisms 
as  curriculum  guidelines  and  courses 
leading  to  additional  qualifications  for 
heritage  language  instructors  have  not 
yet  been  provided.  Unfortunately,  ex- 
isting policy  prohibits  heritage 
languages  from  flying  as  far  as 
accredited  subjects. 

Quality  of  programming  is  spread 
unevenly  across  the  province.  This  is,  of 
course,  a natural  phenomenon  that  oc- 


curs whenever  a policy  akin  to  that  for 
the  Heritage  Languages  Program  is 
implemented.  Such  a policy  is  one  that 
gives  to  each  school  board  full 
responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the 
Program,  including  curriculum,  super- 
vision, hiring,  and  the  provision  of  pro- 
fessional development  opportunities  for 
the  instructors. 

How  can  Ontario’s  Heritage 
Languages  Program  be  liberated?  Only 
the  political  will  of  the  government  to 
elevate  the  pedagogical  priority  of  the 
program  can  set  it  free,  and  there  are 
encouraging  signs  that  changes  in 
government  policy  and  support  are 
imminent.  In  June,  1987,  for  example, 
the  following  five  initiatives  were  pro- 
posed in  a Discussion  Paper  distributed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education: 

• School  boards  would  be  required  to 
provide,  or  purchase  from  another 
board,  instruction  in  a particular 
heritage  language  if  parents  of  25  pupils 
make  a written  request.  Instruction 
would  be  provided  after  school,  on  non- 
school days,  or  during  an  extended 
school  day; 

• An  incentive  fund  would  be  available 
to  support  training  opportunities  for 
staff  involved  in  heritage  language 
programs; 

• A program  guide  would  be  produced  to 
help  school  boards  and  their  staffs  to 


plan  and  provide  sound  heritage 
language  instruction; 

• An  incentive  fund  would  be  available 
to  support  the  production  of  new  student 
learning  materials;  and 

• Support  would  be  provided  for 
research  studies  and  the  sharing  of  in- 
formation about  good  practices  in 
heritage  language  instruction. 

Whether  these  initiatives  will  actually 
be  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
whether  others  will  be  proposed,  is  a 
matter  of  pure  conjecture  at  this  time. 
The  five  proposed  government 
initiatives  are  certainly  commendable 
and  will  inject  into  the  program  a much 
needed  "breath  of  fresh  air.”  The  issue, 
however,  of  whether  heritage  languages 
should  become  legitimate  subjects  of  the 
elementary  curriculum  will  undoubtedly 
be  at  the  forefront  of  future  debates 
about  the  program. 

Principles  for  the  Future 

Assuming  that,  during  the  second 
decade  and  beyond,  the  political  will  to 
make  changes  will  be  evident,  and 
assuming  that  these  changes  will  occur 
within  the  framework  of  a comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  future  development  of 
the  program,  what  should  be  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  its  future  direction  will 
be  built?  I suggest  that  the  following 
four  principles  should  be  given  careful 
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consideration  by  the  policymakers: 

1.  Language  and  culture  are  inseparably 
connected.  Language  is  the  expression  of 
culture.  To  study  a language  is  to 
identify  more  closely  with  the  members 
of  a particular  culture.  Cross-cultural 
understanding  can  be  enhanced  con- 
siderably through  the  study  of 
languages. 

Policies  on  multiculturalism  recognize 
this  important  connection.  In  1977,  the 
Government  of  Ontario’s  policy  sought 
to  ensure  "the  right  of  individuals  and 
groups  to  maintain  and  develop  their 
ethnocultural  heritage,  including 
language.”  The  school,  therefore,  as  a 
public  institution  in  a province  that  has 
adopted  and  implemented  an  official 
government  policy  on  multiculturalism, 
should  be  expected  to  offer  a curriculum 
that  reflects  such  a policy.  To  ignore,  in 
the  schools’  curricula,  the  connection 
between  language  and  culture  is  to 
operationalize  Ontario’s  policy  on 
multiculturalism  in  ways  that  are  less 
than  optimal. 

2.  All  programs  in  Ontario’s  schools 
must  have  educational  quality.  The  pro- 
vision of  educational  quality  begins  with 
a well-trained  group  of  teachers  who 
have  at  their  disposal  support 
mechanisms  designed  to  enhance  their 
efforts.  These  mechanisms  include  well- 
articulated  curriculum  policies  described 
in  circulars  and  curriculum  guidelines, 
relevant  professional  development  oppor- 
tunities, and  suitable  learning 
materials. 

A program  without  proper  support 
mechanisms  is  a program  deficient  in 
quality.  Likewise,  a program  that  has  a 
high  political  priority  and  a lower 
pedagogical  priority  will  experience 
problems  that  impact  adversely  on  its 
quality.  To  offset  the  problems,  the 
pedagogical  priority  attached  to  the 
program  should  be  elevated. 

3.  The  accommodation  of  local  factors  is 
important  in  a pluralistic  society. 

Policies  tend  to  be  implemented  uneven- 
ly in  a pluralistic  society  because  of 
local  factors.  Related  to  unevenness  of 
implementation  is  diversity  of  opinion 
concerning  relevance  in  the  curriculum. 
There  are  communities,  for  example, 
where  the  relevance  of  studying  a 
heritage  language  is  not  appreciated, 
whereas  the  opposite  is  true  in  com- 
munities where,  for  various  reasons, 
multilingualism  is  highly  prized. 

Although  there  should  be  a common 
core  curriculum  for  all  children  in 
Ontario,  sufficient  flexibility  to  accom- 
modate local  factors  is  important  when 
implementing  certain  programs. 

4.  Preparing  our  children  for  the  future 


is  preparing  them  for  a world  of  multi- 
lingual and  multicultural  societies.  The 
world  has  become,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  a complex  blend  of  multilingual  and 
multicultural  societies.  We  are  increas- 
ingly coming  into  contact  with  people 
whose  languages,  customs,  and  beliefs 
are  other  than  our  own.  To  understand 
one  another  as  fully  as  possible  is  a cur- 
rent necessity,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  in  the  future.  For  our  children  to 
flourish  in  such  a world,  the  need  for 
programs  designed  to  enhance  cross- 
cultural  understanding  and  sharing  is 
particularly  real.  A priority  in  Ontario 
should  be  the  adoption  and  implementa- 
tion of  policies  and  programs  that  will 
place  our  young  people  at  a considerable 
advantage  in  the  future.  Heritage 
language  programs  have  much  to  offer 
in  this  regard. 

The  Second  Decade  and  Beyond 

I endorse  Bruce  Hutchison’s  forecast 
that  "in  the  coming  decades,  Canada’s 
very  survival  depends  upon  more 
massive  immigration— and  on  learning 
to  construct  a cohesive  society  out  of 
many  diverse  communities  that  rival 
each  other  in  size  and  ambitions” 

(1988).  Undoubtedly,  included  among 
these  "ambitions”  will  be  the  opportuni- 
ty for  their  children  to  study  heritage 
languages  as  subjects  of  the  regular 
elementary  curriculum.  Although 
research  findings  appear  to  be  sup- 
portive of  such  a substantive  policy 
change  (DiGiovanni  & Danesi,  1988),  on- 
ly political  will  can  make  it  happen. 

Jonathon  Young  (1987)  advises  that 
"supporters  of  the  Ontario  public  school 
system  need  to  be  wary  of  ill-conceived 
policy  development,  but,  more  so,  they 
need  to  be  committed  to  creative  legisla- 


tion and  administrative  action  that  will 
allow  for  innovative  responses  from  the 
system.”  The  aforementioned  four  prin- 
ciples to  guide  the  future  direction  of 
the  Heritage  Languages  Program,  when 
translated  into  "creative  legislation  and 
administrative  action,”  endorse,  at  the 
very  least,  the  study  of  heritage 
languages  as  subjects  of  the  regular 
elementary  curriculum  in  those  Ontario 
schools  where  shared  agreement  exists 
that  such  a course  of  action  would  be 
worthwhile  for  the  children  (Berryman, 
1986-87). 

Whenever  this  materializes,  the  pro- 
gram will  not  only  be  eligible  for  the 
same  support  mechanisms  that  other  ac- 
credited subjects  enjoy,  it  will  also  be 
extricated  from  the  cage  in  which  it  is 
currently  confined.  □ 
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A REPORT 
ON  A TRILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  PROJECT 
IN  BELGIUM 


Marcel  Danesi 

Given  that  bilingual  education  programs 
for  minority-language  children  continue 
to  generate  controversy  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  in  some  educational 
circles  within  Canada,  it  should  surprise 
no  one  if  educational  projects  and  ex- 
periments involving  three  languages 
were  to  run  up  against  even  stiffer 
opposition.  But  in  Belgium,  where  the 
ability  to  speak  more  than  one  language 
is  a functional  necessity  for  everyday 
life,  an  experimental  trilingual  program 
for  the  children  of  immigrant  families 
started  in  1981  has  caused  little  or  no 
stir  among  those  who  normally  lobby 
against  such  programs.  Logically 
enough,  six  years  after  its  inception,  the 
Flemish  educational  authorities  decided 
to  seek  an  external  evaluation  of  the 
program  by  inviting  researchers  and 
educators  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  and  viability 
of  the  project  from  such  diverse  points  of 
view  as  the  metalinguistic  and  cognitive 
development  of  the  children,  their 
language  proficiency  and  academic 
achievement,  the  suitability  of  the 
pedagogical  modus  operandi,  etc.  As  one 
of  those  chosen  to  conduct  the  evalua- 
tion, it  was  my  task  to  assess  the 
language  of  those  children  of  Italian 
backgrounds.  Although  I am  still  in  the 
process  of  sifting  through  all  the  rele- 
vant linguistic  features  in  the  data  I 
collected  during  my  stay  in  Brussels 
(the  week  of  April  26-May  3,  1987), 
several  salient  patterns  worthy  of  note 
have  already  surfaced.  These  strongly 
support  both  the  interdependence 
hypothesis  (e.g.,  Cummins,  1979, 

1984)— the  view  that  languages  are 
developmentally  interdependent— and 
"additive”  models  of  bilingual/trilingual 
education  (e.g.,  Lambert,  1977)— models 
which  allow  for  the  maintenance  of 
one’s  mother  tongue  within  the  school 
system.  My  purpose  here  is  to  give  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  Brussels  program 
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and  an  initial,  informal  report  of  my  fin- 
dings, since  I believe  that  these  may  be 
relevant  to  linguistic  planning  for 
minority-language  children  in  the  Cana- 
dian educational  context,  especially  in 
regions  which  have  a linguistic 
physiognomy  parallel  to  that  of  Brussels 
(e.g.,  Quebec). 

The  Brussels  Project 

In  September  of  1981,  the  non-profit 
Foyer  Committee  for  Bicultural  Educa- 
tion (Foyer),  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Belgian  educational  authorities  and 
within  the  Flemish  educational  system 
in  Brussels,  decided  to  provide  an 
ancestral-language  maintenance  pro- 
gram for  the  children  of  immigrant  and 
migrant  families  living  in  Brussels.  The 
project  started  with  seven  children  and 
has  now  reached  an  enrolment  of  128 
children  from  kindergarten  to  grade  six. 
There  are  75  Italian,  33  Spanish,  and  20 
Turkish  children  currently  enrolled  in 
the  program.  A class  for  Moroccan 
children  was  started  only  recently,  and 
is  therefore  in  its  fledgling  stages.  A 
plan  to  extend  the  program  to  junior 
high  school  and  high  school  is  also  in  its 
initial  stages. 

Brussels  is  a city  where  bilingualism 
is  a functional  reality.  While  French  is 
the  koine,  the  common  language,  for  all 
kinds  of  routine  interactions  among  the 
denizens  of  this  city  of  almost  one 
million,  Flemish  is  of  great  importance 
for  official  linguistic  transactions  and  in 
the  business  community  at  large. 

French  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
"language  of  the  streets.”  For  the 
almost  250,000  foreigners  who  have 
gone  to  Brussels  for  economic  reasons, 
the  need  to  speak  both  Flemish  and 
French  is  a simple  fact  of  life.  Given  the 
city’s  large  and  recent  (since  1960) 
ethnic  population,  the  question  of 
"language”  for  the  education  of 
minority-language  children  poses  a clear 
challenge.  Simply  put,  the  immigrant 
child  must  learn  to  function  in  Flemish 
and  French  in  order  to  survive. 

Under  the  guidance  of  its  director,  Dr. 
Johan  Leman  (a  professor  of  anthro- 
pology), Foyer  was  established  to  combat 
the  trend  toward  ignoring  the  child’s 


mother  tongue,  and,  as  an  alternative, 
to  give  the  mother  tongue  a more  promi- 
nent role  in  the  education  of  the 
children  within  the  elementary  school 
system.  The  model  adopted  is  an 
"attrition”  one.  During  the  first  grades 
the  children  receive  over  50  percent  of 
their  schooling  in  a separate  classroom 
where  the  mother  tongue  is  both  taught 
and  used  for  the  teaching  of  other  sub- 
jects (e.g.,  mathematics).  In  grade  one, 
for  example,  the  children  receive  13 
hours  of  mother-tongue  training.  From 
grades  three  to  six,  the  hours  of  train- 
ing are  reduced  to  four.  The  children 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  time  with 
the  majority-language  (Flemish)  children 
in  the  same  classroom.  By  the  end  of 
the  sixth  grade,  the  children  have 
received  instruction  in  their  mother 
tongue,  in  Flemish,  and  in  French.  The 
goal  is,  clearly,  that  of  gradual 
linguistic  integration  through  the  attri- 
tion of  mother-tongue  training. 

Initial  Findings  and  Observations 

The  task  assigned  to  me  was  simply  to 
assess  the  linguistic  proficiency  of  the 
Italian-speaking  children  in  their 
mother  tongue.  My  method  consisted 
simply  in  visiting  the  classrooms  of  the 
children  (grades  1 to  6),  recording  their 
spontaneous  speech  interactions  on 
cassette  tapes,  and  asking  them  to  write 
brief  "texts”  (e.g.,  questions  addressed 
to  me  that  they  might  have  had  about 
Canada,  brief  paragraphs  about  their 
experiences  in  Brussels).  I visited  the 
two  schools  where  Italian  was  taught  in 
the  districts  of  Laken  and  Anderlecht. 
Even  though  my  primary  task  was  to 
assess  the  quality  of  their  Italian,  I was 
also  able  to  get  a clear  indication  of 
their  overall  academic  achievement  and 
of  their  proficiency  in  the  dominant 
languages  by  means  of  interviews  with 
the  children  themselves,  with  teachers,  ! 
with  school  officials,  and  with  the  people 
at  Foyer. 

My  initial  findings  vis-a-vis  the  Italian 
of  the  children  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

• All  the  children  have  acquired  fluency 
in  French  because  of  its  functionality  in 
the  city  of  Brussels.  French  is  also  the 
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language  that  the  children  speak  among 
themselves  as  the  normal  interactional 
code.  For  this  reason,  French  exerts  a 
lot  of  influence  on  the  Italian  that  they 
speak  and  write.  One  hears,  for 
instance,  Italian  words  pronounced  with 
the  French  uvular"r.”  Many  words  and 
syntactic  constructions  can  be  found 
which  result  from  French  lexical  and 
syntactic  patterns. 

• Since  almost  all  the  children  speak  an 
Italian  dialect  at  home  (usually 
Sicilian),  dialectal  traits  often  crystallize 
in  their  speech  patterns. 

• I found  virtually  no  traces  of  Flemish 
interference  in  their  language.  The  most 
probable  reason  for  this  is  that  Flemish 
is  essentially  a "school”  code  for  the 
children.  It  is  used  primarily  for  school 
purposes  and  it  is,  therefore,  an  abstract 
code  that  rarely  shapes  their  thought 
patterns. 

• The  most  remarkable  finding  is  that 
such  "interferences”  are  of  the  surface 
variety,  posing  no  obstacle  to  the  learn- 
ing of  any  three  of  the  languages.  When 
the  children  were  asked— either  by  me 
or  by  a teacher— to  identify  an  "error” 
they  might  have  committed,  they  were 
almost  always  able  to  pinpoint  it 
accurately  and,  more  significantly,  to 
trace  its  source.  This  conspicuously 
shows  that  the  children  have  developed 
a "trilingual  metalinguistic  awareness.” 
Predictably,  the  number  of  surface 
errors  decreases  gradually  as  the 
children  receive  more  and  more  training 
in  each  of  the  three  languages.  I have 
not  been  able  to  find  one  single  example 
of  a fossilized  error  pattern. 


EMPLOYMENT  EQUITY  AND 
THE  ONTARIO  SCHOOL  BOARDS 


Continued  from  page  5. 

"Bridging  jobs”  refer  to  jobs  designed 
and  introduced  into  existing 
organizational  job  ladders  to  facilitate 
the  upward  movement  of  target  group 
members  whose  skills  or  experience 
might  otherwise  preclude  their  pro- 
motion across  existing  job  spans.  Only 
21.3  percent  of  responding  boards  in- 
dicate use  of  this  method.  In  a similar 
sense,  job  redesign/reclassification  can 
facilitate  both  the  recruitment  and  pro- 
motion of  target  group  members.  Just 
over  27  percent  of  responding  boards 
report  using  this  method.  In  other  areas 
of  personnel  practice,  25.6  percent  of 
responding  boards  report  that  they  have 
made  accommodation  for  women  in  non- 


• Finally,  I was  struck  by  the  com- 
municative fluency  with  which  the 
children  used  their  mother  tongue. 
Moreoever,  they  showed  no  reluctance 
whatsoever  in  using  it.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  outcome  of  such  "additive” 
bi-  or  trilingual  programs.  It  is  always 
refreshing,  nevertheless,  to  "see  it  hap- 
pen,” so  to  speak. 

Conclusions 

Overall,  I found  the  children  to  be 
rather  proficient  in  Italian.  From  my 
discussions  with  others  involved  in  the 
Foyer  project,  I have  discovered  that  the 
children  have  also  attained  high  levels 
of  proficiency  in  Flemish  and  French. 
The  initial  results  of  cognitive  testing 
also  show  that  they  compare  favorably 
with  the  majority-language  children. 
When  compared  to  those  children  of 
Italian  backgrounds  not  enrolled  in  a 
similar  program,  investigators  are 
finding  that  the  Foyer  group  has,  in 
general,  outperformed  them  in  all  areas 
(academic  achievement,  language  profi- 
ciency, etc.).  Finally,  I noticed  a 
remarkable  social  cohesion  among  all 
the  children  (Italian  and  Flemish)  in 
both  schools.  The  separation  of  the 
minority-language  children  for  part  of 
the  day  into  separate  classrooms  has  ob- 
viously had  no  negative  effect  what- 
soever on  the  affective  ties  that  children 
normally  form  among  themselves. 

To  sum  up,  my  stay  in  Brussels  has 
made  it  plain  once  again  to  me  that  the 
solution  for  success  for  minority- 
language  children  probably  lies,  initially 
at  least,  in  giving  their  mother  tongue 


traditional  occupations  while  43.6  per- 
cent report  having  made  accommodation 
for  physical  disabilities,  for  example, 
making  work  stations  wheelchair 
accessible. 


Implications 

The  survey  results  clearly  indicate  that 
a significant  number  of  Ontario  school 
boards  will  have  to  take  extensive 
employment  equity  program  develop- 
ment steps  if  the  province  introduces 
employment  equity  legislation  similar  to 
that  already  in  effect  federally.  These 
steps  will  include: 

• Allocation  or  recruitment  of  personnel 
for  the  employment  equity  function. 

Only  36  out  of  94  boards  responding  to 
the  survey  indicated  they  had  an 
employment  equity  co-ordinator. 

• Designing  and  executing  workforce 
surveys  to  determine  the  representation 
levels  of  target  group  members  across  a 


some  meaningful  role  within  their 
school  environment.  This  is,  of  course, 
borne  out  by  the  steadily  accumulating 
research  in  this  domain.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  always  reassuring  to  "see  the  proof,” 
so  to  speak,  "in  action.”  The  obvious 
parallel  that  exists  between  the 
linguistic  situation  in  Brussels  and 
French-speaking  areas  of  Canada  sug- 
gests that  educational  models  such  as 
the  one  adopted  by  Foyer  might  not  be 
out  of  the  question.  Above  all  else,  my 
stay  in  Brussels  drove  home  to  me  one 
more  time  that  mother  tongue  training 
in  the  elementary  school  system  tends 
to  facilitate,  rather  than  hinder,  the 
learning  of  the  majority  language(s),  to 
benefit  the  child’s  cognitive  development 
and  academic  performance,  and  to  pro- 
mote a favorable  outlook  on  one’s 
ethnocultural  background  and  on  the 
cultural  differences  of  others.  □ 
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range  of  occupations  and  salary  levels. 

• Developing  and  implementing  effective 
communications  strategies  to  ensure 
that  target  group  members  and  other 
workers,  management,  and  unions  have 
accurate  and  shared  understandings  of 
what  employment  equity  means. 

• Designing  and  using  systems  for  ob- 
taining external  labor  market  informa- 
tion on  the  availability  for  employment 
of  target  group  members. 

• Developing  systems  for  obtaining  in- 
formation on  the  target  group 
characteristics  of  applicants  for  employ- 
ment and  tracking  the  outcomes  of  such 
applications. 

• Developing  computer  based  systems 
for  the  analysis  of  target  group  and 
other  human  resources  data  so  that  it 
may  be  meaningfully  used  for  employ- 
ment equity  action  planning  and  the 
monitoring  of  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  employment  equity  goals 
and  timetables.  □ 
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Donna  Hutchins 

"Do  you  have  any  books  by  Mary  Alice 
Downie?” 

"Could  you  send  me  the  Festival  Kit?” 

"How  do  I go  about  setting  up  an 
author  evening  for  my  church  group?” 

"I  have  to  do  a report  for  school;  do  you 
have  any  information  about  William 
Kurelek?” 

"I’ve  just  written  a children’s  book  and 
I wondered  if  you  could  tell  me  what  I 
do  now.  . . ?” 

The  phone  rings  often  at  the  Canadian 
Children’s  Book  Centre’s  national  office 
on  College  Street  in  Toronto.  Luckily  for 
those  seeking  information,  the  Centre 
can  answer  almost  any  question  about 
Canadian  children’s  books. 

The  Canadian  Children’s  Book  Centre 
is  a national,  non-profit  organization 
which  was  established  in  1976  to  pro- 
mote the  reading  and  writing  of 
Canadian  children’s  books.  To  carry  out 
this  mandate,  the  Centre  provides  an 
impressive  array  of  services: 

• a reference  library  that  is  open  to  the 
public; 

• a quarterly  newsletter  (including  a 
kids’  pull-out  section); 

• print  and  audio-visual  materials  on 
authors,  illustrators,  book  production, 
and  publishing; 

• workshops  on  writing  for  children; 

• staff  presentations  on  all  aspects  of 
Canadian  children’s  literature; 

• Canadian  Children’s  Book  Week. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  the  Centre  is  the  Canadian 
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Children’s  Book  Week.  Each  year,  the 
Centre  staff  come  up  with  the  theme 
and  materials  for  the  festival,  a seven- 
day  celebration  which  includes  reading 
tours  by  prominent  Canadian  authors. 
The  theme  for  this  year  is  Share  Our 
Story  which  focusses  on  multicultural- 
ism.  The  1988  Festival  Kit  includes  the 
festival  poster  (a  four-color  poster  by  the 
award-winning  illustrator  Marie-Louise 
Gay),  a special  multicultural  annotated 
bibliography,  Share  Our  Story,  50  full- 
color  bookmarks,  and  the  1988  Our 
Choice/Your  Choice  catalogue.  This 
year’s  festival  is  November  12-19. 

The  Our  Choice/Your  Choice  catalogue 
deserves  mention.  This  catalogue  is 
developed  by  an  independent  panel  of 
experts  on  children’s  literature  who 
meet  in  April  to  decide  on  the  recom- 
mended books  from  the  titles  of  the 
previous  year.  As  well  as  listing  the 
recommended  books,  the  catalogue  gives 
brief  plot  summaries.  The  reading  and 
interest  levels  listed  for  each  book  in- 
dicate the  grade  level  for  which  the 
book  would  be  most  appealing.  Film, 
video,  record,  or  cassette  tie-ins  are  also 
listed. 

Other  publications  from  the  Canadian 
Children’s  Book  Centre  include  the 
Writing  for  Children  kit,  A World  to 


Explore  science  kit,  the  Read  Across 
Canada  activity  book,  author  and 
illustrator  biographies,  and  poster  kits. 

Posters  are  something  that  the  Centre 
does  extremely  well.  The  Where  Books 
Come  From  poster  is  part  of  a larger  kit 
describing  the  birth  of  a book.  The 
poster  is  whimsical  yet  informative  and 
depicts  everything  in  the  publishing  pro- 
cess from  the  starving  author  writing  in 
a ramshackle  trailer  to  the  workers  at 
the  bindery  to  the  children  at  the 
library  (not  to  forget  the  important 
editors  and  typesetters).  Also  in  the 
artistic  line  is  Treasures , a collection  of 
the  best  of  Canadian  children’s 
illustrating.  The  book  is  full-color  and 
gorgeous  and  if  it  doesn’t  promote  the 
talented  children’s  illustrators  we  have 
in  Canada  then  nothing  will.  (Keep  in 
mind  for  Christmas  gift-giving.) 

As  well  as  the  national  office  in 
Toronto,  the  Centre  has  a network  of 
regional  officers  throughout  the  country. 
The  regional  officers  maintain  mini- 
collections of  books  and  work  part-time 
out  of  their  homes. 

The  Canada  Council  provides  the 
Centre’s  operating  costs.  Funds  for 
special  projects  are  sought  from  groups 
who  may  have  an  interest  in  con- 
tributing (e.g.,  Ontario  Arts  Council, 
Ministry  of  Education).  Money  the 
Centre  raises  itself  through  member- 
ships, corporate  donations,  and  the  sale 
of  their  publications  makes  up  the  rest 
of  the  budget.  Book  publishers  provide 
the  Centre  with  eight  to  ten  copies  of 
their  new  children’s  titles  and  these 
copies  are  divided  between  the  reference 
library,  the  display  collection,  and 
copies  for  the  regional  offices. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Canadian  Children’s  Book  Centre  and 
their  services,  contact  them  at  229 
College  Street,  5th  Floor,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5T  1R4  (416)  597-1331. 
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How  the  Devil  Got  His  Cat,  retold  by 
Mary  Alice  Downie,  illustrated  by 
Jillian  Hulme  Gilliland.  Kingston, 
Ontario:  Quarry  Press,  1988.  32  pp. 
$11.95  cloth,  $6.95  pa. 


Frances  Rooney 

Books  with  silhouette  illustrations  are 
;o  rare  that  when  one  appears  it 
mmediately  catches  the  eye.  When 
silhouettes  of  almost  unbelievable 
juality  combine  with  traditional 
olktales,  and  are  published  in  attrac- 
tive and  durable  children’s  books,  the 
•esult  is  a genuine  publishing  event. 

Since  How  the  Devil  Got  His  Cat  is  the 
'irst  in  a series  of  five  folktales  from 
iround  the  world,  most  of  the  event  is 
still  to  come.  That’s  all  the  more  plea- 
sant anticipation  for  us  readers. 

Mary  Alice  Downie,  who  is  familiar  to 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  Canadian 
children’s  literature,  originated  and  is 
:o-ordinating  the  project.  It  is  she  who 
•etells  this  18th  century  French- 
Banadian  tale  of  the  Devil’s  attempt  to 
snare  a mother  superior’s  soul.  Instead, 
le  gets  her  cat,  much  to  his  chagrin  and 
inuch,  we  suspect,  to  the  delight  of  both 
:he  mother  superior  and  the  cat. 

The  publisher’s  blurb  says  that 
Downie  "has  combined  a traditional 
French-Canadian  folktale  and  the  stun- 
ning silhouette  art  of  illustrator  Jillian 
Hulme  Gilliland.  The  result  is  magic.” 
For  once,  such  claims,  which  are  usually 
so  much  hyperbole,  are  absolutely  ac- 
curate. The  result  is  magic,  and  for  the 
child  of  any  age  who  has  any  amount  of 
imagination  (and  what  child  doesn’t?), 
the  book  will  be  a springboard  to  many 
and  repeated  delights. 

Silhouette  art  is  a traditional  form  of 
illustration  that  dates  back  to 
prehistoric  cave  drawings.  Its  greatest 
vogue  occurred  in  the  18th  century; 
throughout  the  19th  century,  despite  the 
popularity  of  photography,  its  popularity 
as  portraiture  continued.  As  an  art  form 
distinct  from  portraiture  it  was  revived 
briefly  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  and  Arthur 
Rackham  in  the  late  19th  century.  In 
How  the  Devil  Got  His  Cat  Jillian 
Hulme  Gilliland,  who  has  illustrated 
African  folktales  and  other  children’s 
books  for  publishers  in  South  Africa,  the 


Frances  Rooney  is  a member  of  OISE 
Press-Guidance  Centre  and  a freelance 
writer  and  editor. 
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U.S.,  and  Britain,  revitalizes  this  tech- 
nique. She  will  illustrate  the  other 
books  in  this  series. 

These  "silhouette  folktales”  will 
appear,  one  each  year,  over  a five-year 
period.  The  next  tale  is  the  Chinese 
legend  The  Buffalo  Boy  and  the  Weaver, 
retold  by  Mann  Hwa  Huang-Hsu,  and  it 
is  scheduled  for  publication  in  May  of 
1989. 

To  balance  Buffalo  Boy’s  sad,  sad  tale, 
the  third  story  is  a farce,  Noodle,  Nit- 
wit, and  Numbskull.  The  story  of  three 
schmiels  in  medieval  Poland  will  be  told 
by  Meguido  Zola. 

The  fourth  story,  by  Mary  Alice 
Downie,  is  Red  Roderick  of  the  Seals,  a 
Gaelic  tale  set  in  the  islands  off 


Scotland.  It  is  part  of  the  Icelandic  and 
Gaelic  tradition  of  tales  of  seal  families 
and  societies. 

The  final  story  has  yet  to  be  decided, 
but  it  will  be  a Caribbean  tale. 

Publisher  Quarry  Press  has  other  in- 
novative children’s  projects  in  the 
works.  The  silhouette  series  is 
distributed  in  Canada  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  in  the  U.K.  and 
Europe  by  Cambridge  University  Press, 
and  by  David  Godine  in  the  U.S.  Or,  for 
more  information  or  to  interview  Mary 
Alice  Downie  or  Jillian  Hulme 
Gilliland,  contact  Quarry  Press  at  PO 
Box  1061,  Kingston,  Ontario  K7L  4Y5; 
(613)  548-8429.  □ 


Joyce  Scane 
Marjatta  HoK 
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Immigrant  Women:  Their  Untold 
History,  by  Joyce  Scane  and  Marjatta 
Holt.  Toronto:  OISE  Press,  1988. 
Complete  kit  (teacher’s  guide,  two 
videotapes  and  transcripts,  survey  of  in- 
terviewing techniques  and  suggested 
questions,  15  copies  each  of  two  student 
booklets),  cat.  no.  2619/$125.00. 
Teacher’s  Guide  only,  cat.  no. 
2620/$8.50. 


Daphne  Kyriaki-Manessi 

Three  articulate  and  informative  books 
and  two  videotapes  form  a useful  kit  for 
teachers  and  intermediate  level  students 
in  Canadian  history  and  women’s 
history,  as  well  as  for  ESL  adult 
students. 

Starting  Life  Again  (the  first  tape)  uses 
archival  photographs  of  the  women  and 
their  children  toiling  in  Ontario’s  rural 
camps  and  urban  sweatshops.  A nar- 
rator explains  the  difficulties  and  oppor- 
tunities facing  these  newcomers  to 
Ontario  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  century. 

In  Sharing  Experiences  (the  second 
tape),  immigrant  women  tell  their  own 
poignant  stories  of  how  they  overcame 
hardship  and  discrimination.  The  video 
also  shows  how  these  women  and  their 
relatives  have  enriched  the  social, 
political,  and  cultural  life  of  Ontario. 

Immigrant  Women:  Their  Untold 
History  consists  of  a teacher’s  manual 
and  a student  guide.  The  teacher’s 
manual  states  valuable  objectives  and 
introduces  the  teacher  to  a new 
approach  to  women’s  history.  It  contains 
useful  source  material  for  the  secondary 
school  teacher  and  promotes  the  use  of 
innovative  teaching  techniques  where 
students’  initiative  and  participation 
play  the  key  role.  The  teacher  acts  as 
the  stimulating  force  while  the  students’ 
discussion,  presentations,  and  interviews 
provide  vital  material  for  learning  and 
understanding  a neglected  part  of  our 
history. 

The  main  goals  of  the  student  guide 
are  to  encourage  ethnic  students  to  be 
proud  of  their  ancestry  while  making 
other  students  understand  the  dif- 


Daphne  Kyriaki-Manessi  has  lived  in 
Canada  since  March,  1987.  She  is  an 
indexer  for  the  Canadian  Feminist 
Periodical  Index  and  a PhD  candidate  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  Library  School. 


ficulties  that  face  immigrants  and  to 
make  the  reader  aware  and  appreciative 
of  the  contribution  of  immigrant  women 
to  Ontario  society.  These  goals  are  suc- 
cessfully achieved  through  both  the 
students’  manual  and  the  teacher’s 
guide. 

However,  they  are  only  partly 
achieved  in  the  third  book  The  Women 
Speak.  Even  though  the  concept  of 
teaching  adult  ESL  students  their  own 
history  in  the  new  country  is  excellent, 
the  book  has  some  technical  shortfalls. 
The  long,  complexly  structured 
sentences  and  the  vocabulary  used 
somewhat  restrict  the  book  to  TOEFL 
classes.  It  is  also  up  to  the  teacher  to 
modify  and  present  the  material  includ- 
ed in  the  guide. 

The  concept  of  The  Women  Speak  is 
brilliant,  but  it  is  questionable  to  what 
extent  these  stories  are  truly  represen- 
tative of  the  immigrant  experience.  To 
be  more  precise,  there  are  too  many 
"success  stories”;  while  success  is  warm- 
ing, it  is  not  always  the  reality.  As  all 
who  have  been  through  such  an  ex- 
perience know  only  too  well,  not 
everyone  survives  or  adapts.  This  im- 
balance, though,  can  be  overcome 
through  the  social  history  projects  and 


the  students’  interviews  that  the 
teacher’s  guide  suggests.  These 
"students’  interviews”  will  contribute  to 
a great  extent  to  the  process  of 
understanding  the  immigrant  woman’s 
experience  in  Canada.  This  will  be  a 
good  opportunity  for  ESL  students  to 
speak  of  their  own  experiences  and  their 
own  problems.  It  has  been  proved  that 
nothing  leads  a person  to  communicate 
better  than  the  will  to  express 
something  that  is  really  touching  and 
vital  to  that  person.  ESL  students  would 
talk  about  these  problems,  overcoming 
language  barriers  in  order  to  express 
something  which  is  vital  to  them.  If  this 
is  the  right  medium  to  establish  com- 
munication and  understanding,  then 
this  ESL  manual  is  successful  in  its 
objective. 

The  book  will  also  help  ESL  students 
see  their  position  from  a positive 
Canadian  point  of  view,  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  teacher’s  understanding  o 
the  problems,  struggles,  and  aspirations 
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of  some  adult  ESL  students. 

The  other  book  in  the  kit,  Immigrant 
Women:  Their  Untold  History,  serves  as 
the  students’  manual,  and  is  almost  ex- 
clusively addressed  to  secondary  school 
students  in  Canadian  or  women’s 
history  classes.  This  book  is  a concise, 
well-documented  history  of  immigration, 
supported  by  statistics  and  a good  selec- 
tion of  archival  photographs.  The 
carefully  chosen  and  stimulating  ques- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  section  will  im- 
prove the  understanding  of  particular 
issues.  This  good  account  of  social 
history  is  well  presented  and  clearly 
written  and  given  its  short  length,  it 
succeeds  in  covering  its  subject. 

Being  a former  ESL  student  myself,  I 
would  highly  recommend  this  fine  book 
to  my  teachers,  and  would  have  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly  as  a student.  It  would 
have  added  to  both  my  command  of  the 
language  and  to  my  general  knowledge. 

It  would  also  have  accomplished  another 
very  important  thing  for  me:  it  would 
have  given  me  a Canadian  point  of  view 
of  immigrants.  It  would  have  given  me 
a part  of  immigration  history,  my 
history,  and  it  would  have  told  me  that 
I was  not  the  only  one  going  through  all 
of  these  difficulties  in  this  new  country.  □ 


TRAVEL 

& GET 
50%  OFF* 


• Penhale  Travel  will!  accept  collect  calls  for  all 
Christmas  and  March  break  bookings. 

• Telephone  our  office  to  make  your  booking  and  we 
will  charge  it  to  your  credit  card  and  deliver  the  tickets 
by  courier  at  no  additional  charge. 
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destinations. 
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Notes  from  the  DIRECTOR 


During  the  months  I have  been  here,  I 
have  commented  many  times  on  the 
important  work  being  pursued  at  OISE, 

I work  that  would  benefit  learners  here  in 
Ontario,  across  Canada,  and  throughout 
the  world.  This  observation  is  always 
validated  by  my  visits  to  other  parts  of 
Canada  or  in  other  countries  where 
OISE’s  reputation  has  been  established 
either  by  our  graduates  or  by  the 
publications  of  our  faculty  and  research 
staff.  Indeed,  OISE’s  presence  among 
the  education,  research,  and  graduate 
teaching  community  is  unassailable. 

Yet,  after  two  decades  and  more,  the 
question  of  survival  is  still  an  active 
issue  here  in  this  province. 

In  spite  of  this  enormous  reputation,  it 
has  to  be  said  that  some  of  the  major 
contributions  of  our  faculty  and  staff, 
whether  in  the  form  of  philosophic  con- 
cept or  practical  instructional  advice, 
have  not  penetrated  the  professional 
literature  or  more  important,  the  minds 
of  people  who  are  "out  there.”  That’s 


sad.  There  may  be  those  who  are  depen- 
dent on  our  schools  and  colleges  and 
could  be  more  successfully  assured  by 
more  effective  teaching,  administering, 
or  counselling. 

One  way  to  reach  out  is  through  OISE 
Press,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  quali- 
ty and  relevance.  But  academic 
publishing  has  fallen  on  tough  times  in 
every  postsecondary  system.  When 
financial  crunches  come  year  after  year, 
the  university  press  goes  to  the  wall. 
There  has  been  a questioning  of  the  sub- 
sidization of  the  OISE  Press  and  a feel- 
ing at  the  Press  that  life  has  been  one 
of  continuous  harassment. 

The  purchase  of  the  Guidance  Centre, 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulty  in  negoti- 
ations and  accommodation,  represents  a 
possibility  for  building  a stronger 
outreach  than  we  have  had  before.  The 
Centre  has  a strong  marketing  function 
and  a close  relationship  to  many  clients 
in  the  educational  system  as  well  as 
able  and  committed  employees. 


Obviously,  the  hope  for  a more  finan- 
cially viable  operation  is  a major 
motivation,  but  the  main  reason  has  to 
be  that  of  enhancing  OISE’s  capacity  to 
serve  the  learning  community. 

The  last  few  months  have  been 
characterized  by  delay,  lack  of  informa- 
tion, physical  disruption  and  ad- 
ministrative frustration.  Drs.  House  and 
Hildyard,  their  colleagues,  and  Lew 
Miller,  spent  many  hours  working  on 
a considerable  collection  of  problems. 

However,  Hugh  Oliver  has  agreed  to 
act  as  Head  for  the  next  six  months  and 
will  bring  forward  a plan  for  the  in- 
tegration of  these  two  entities  . . . and 
an  appropriate  space  has  been  found  on 
the  second  floor.  We  wish  him  well  in 
this  important  task.  And  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  education  goals  we  have 
set  for  OISE  being  accomplished  in  this 
area  of  a strengthened 
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Profile  of  a Trustee 

Pam  McConnell,  Toronto  Board  of  Education 


"To  me,  education  is  learning  to  utilize 
anything  and  everything  that  is 
available  in  the  real  world.  To  teach  the 
3Rs  to  the  exclusion  of  sex  education, 
South  Africa,  AIDS,  the  environment  is 
missing  the  point.  You  teach  reading 
and  writing  through  those  other 
mediums.  If  you  don’t  do  that,  you’re 
not  doing  your  job. 

"How  to  do  that  is  the  next  question. 
Primary  education  is  student  centred, 
but  secondary  education  is  still  subject 
oriented.  Secondary  teachers  haven’t 
had  the  opportunities  to  change  that 
primary  teachers  have  had,  they  need 
the  time  to  do  that,  that  they  haven’t 
had  it  is  unfortunate  for  them. 

"Secondary  school  kids  are  perfectly 
able  to  go  out  with  little  supervision. 
Schools  should  be  the  home  base,  kids 
should  go  out  into  their  environment 
and  the  community  all  the  time,  but  we 
still  tend  to  think  of  the  four  walls  of 
the  secondary  classroom  as  defining  the 
halls  of  learning.  There  are  so  many 
barriers  to  getting  a good  secondary 
education  system  going.  For  years 
people  would  not  acknowledge  the 
devastating  effect  of  streaming  on 
economically  poor  children.  It’s  only 
recently  that  people  are  wrestling  with 
it,  and  a lot  of  people  prefer  to  deny 
what  they  see.  It’s  easier  to  forget 
economically  poor  kids.” 

Pam  McConnell  taught  for  ten  years  in 
large  inner  city  schools  in  Ottawa  and 
Toronto.  It  was  there  that  she  came  to 
understand  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  the 
role  of  education  in  the  maintenance  or 
diminution  of  that  cycle.  That  under- 
standing is  one  of  the  bases  and  themes 
of  her  work  and  philosophy. 

Though  she  enjoyed  teaching  tremen- 
dously, burnout  loomed,  so  she  decided 
to  do  something  different.  First  she 
worked  at  a hostel  for  young  men  in 
downtown  Toronto,  a job  from  which  she 
was  fired  for  joining  a union  and  going 
on  strike.  Next,  she  set  up  a storefront 
education  centre  on  Parliament  Street 
where  she  learned  more  about  the 
poverty  cycle,  its  effects  on  older 
children,  and  its  contribution  to  school 


dropout  rates.  She  also  learned  about 
adult  illiteracy  from  the  people  who 
dropped  in  asking  to  be  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  about  the  lack  of  pro- 
grams for  these  people.  When  the  Board 
of  Education  took  over  the  centre,  two 
major  programs  came  out  of  it:  the 
street  workers  at  Contact  School  and 
East  End  Literacy. 

At  this  time  the  housing  complex  in 
which  the  McConnells  lived  was  about 
to  be  sold  and  turned  into  luxury  con- 
dominiums. Pam  was  a leader  of  the 
group  of  tenants  who  fought  the  sale, 
and  started  a process  that  culminated  in 
the  establishment  of  Spruce  Court  Co- 
operative, of  which  she  spent  the  next 
five  years  as  co-ordinator.  During  this 
period  she  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Co-operative  Housing  Federation  of 
Toronto  and  helped  found  Co-Action,  the 
co-ordinators’  organization. 

Then,  six  years  ago,  she  was  approach- 
ed to  run  for  the  NDP  as  school  trustee. 
"It  was  like  finding  an  old  friend  to  go 
back  into  education.  Politics  also  used 
the  administrative  and  lobbying  skills 
I’d  learned  from  housing  that  I hadn’t 
learned  in  teaching.  I felt  that  I’d  learn- 
ed a lot  more  that  would  be  useful  to 
education  during  those  years  I was  get- 
ting outside  experience.  . . . But  the 
salary  reflected  my  skill  with  money: 
when  I’d  left  teaching  ten  years  earlier, 
my  salary  was  $7,200;  when  I went 
back,  as  trustee,  it  was  $7,600.” 

Ward  7 covers  Cabbagetown  and 
Riverdale— central  downtown  Toronto. 
Because  of  this,  all  but  one  of  the  big 
inner  city  schools  are  there.  The  consti- 
tuents include  a large  middle  class  and 
the  largest  number  of  economically  poor 
children  in  the  city.  There  are  two 
large,  extremely  densely  populated,  and 
often  explosive  housing  projects.  Pam’s 
work  reflects  both  her  first  loves— 
battling  illiteracy  and  the  poverty 
cycle— and  the  complexion  of  her  ward. 

She  lobbies  for  the  allocation  of 
resources  to  children  who  are 
economically  poor  in  order  that  some  of 
the  barriers  to  their  gaining  a full 
education  may  be  removed,  and  she 
tries  to  make  sure  that  the  teaching 


they  receive  is 
relevant  to  their 
world—  a world 
of  poverty, 
ethnicity,  and  racial  disharmony. 

Her  communications  with 
constituents  are  in  as  many  as  five 
languages.  "It  is  our  firm  belief  that 
students  do  best  when  their  parents 
understand  and  participate  in  the  school 
system,  and  it  is  thus  our  responsibility 
to  reach  out  to  all  of  our  parents,  not 
just  those  who  are  comfortable  in 
English.” 

She  is  also  deeply  involved  in  making 
the  Toronto  Board  a major  provider  of 
adult  literacy  programs  in  the  city.  And 
that  interacts  with  her  battle  against 
poverty:  "You  don’t  just  educate  a par- 
ticular adult,  you  don’t  just  improve  the 
life  of  a particular  person,  although  that 
certainly  happens.  It’s  the  removal  of 
yet  another  barrier  in  the  cycle  of  pover- 
ty. One  of  the  reasons  children  do  or  do 
not  learn,  and  this  has  been  vividly 
documented,  is  the  education  of  the 
mother.  Our  particular  target  for  adult 
literacy  programs  is  the  parents  of  the 
children  in  our  schools.  If  we  can  reach 
them,  the  adults  will  feel  good  about 
themselves  and  will  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  society,  and  the 
children  will  do  better  in  school.  Here, 
too,  the  curriculum  must  be  relevant  to 
people’s  lives.  And  that  has  an  added 
bonus:  the  programs  include  a lot  of 
writing.  The  adults  write  about  their 
lives  and  their  hopes  for  their  children. 
And  then  the  teachers  can  learn  from 
the  inner  city  parents  and  the  barriers 
begin  to  disintegrate.”  She  believes  that 
the  Toronto  Board  now  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  in  literacy  work,  one 
indication  of  which  is  that  half  a million 
dollars  above  teaching  funds  has  just 
been  allocated  to  adult  literacy 
programs. 

I got  a glimpse  of  Pam’s  competence, 
her  commitment,  and  her  intelligence. 
Although  she  has  no  illusions  about 
being  able  to  win  the  war  against  pover- 
ty, she  is  obviously  a formidable  fighter 
accustomed  to  inching  ahead  through 
one  battle  after  another.  □ 
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